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THE WAR AND AFTER. 


T is reassuring to notice that more and more ministerial speakers 
[= talking about the settlement after the war. The prolonged 

reluctance to deal with this subject was very unfortunate, not only 
because it seemed to indicate that our leaders were not perfectly con- 
fident of victory, but also because it raised doubts whether they had 
realised the prodigious difficulties that would have to be met when 
victory came. It was no consolation to be told that the pressure of the 
fighting was so great that it consumed all the energies of the Govern- 
ment. For that seemed to imply that the only thing that mattered was 
victory. Victory is no doubt essential to any war settlement which we 
should or could accept. But it is equally unquestionable that, unless 
victory leads to a satisfactory peace, the war will have been fought in 
vain. It is easy enough in the tremendous excitement of battle to forget 
this truth, but it is fatal to do so. 

Nor is it altogether comforting to read so many speeches, particularly 
from the Left, discussing what domestic reforms we should aim at now 
and after the war. That is indeed a most important subject and one to 
which the deepest consideration should be given. But, though it is 
very proper that we should take advantage of the convulsion caused 
by the war to take down and rebuild those structures which have been 
shown to be obsolete or inadequate for the pre-war purposes which 
they were discharging, that is not one of the main purposes for which 
we went to war. We took the tremendous decision of fighting the Axis 
Powers to prevent them from dominating the world and destroying the 
essential principles upon which our civilisation was built. There never 
has been a clearer or more urgent casus belli and we must not lose sight 
of it. 

Our enemies have made no secret of their conception of the New 


Order’ which they seek to establish in the world. It is the same that 


has been aimed at by almost every tyrant that has ever existed—the 
substitution of might for right and of arbitrary rule for law. Nazi-ism 
is, indeed, worse than some tyrannies in that it has replaced ordinary 
Christian morality by one based on a fantastic hotch-potch of old 
Teutonic superstitions combined with pseudo-scientific chatter about 
race and soil. The result has been made plain in the horrible crimes 
which have marked the occupation of the countries which have been 
overrun. It is surely a ghastly commentary on the frame of mind of 
Hitler and his accomplices that, reeking with the torture of men, the 
violation of women, the slaughter of children, they should have had 
the effrontery to wax indignant over the allegation that a few German 
soldiers have had their hands tied. 

Our first duty then must be to recall the world, and even the Germans, 
the Japanese and the Italians, to'sanity. For this we must show that 


we utterly reject the whole Axis position, not only by precept but by 


example. It was a true instinct of our people that we ought not to 
indulge in reprisals for the Germans’ insolent ill-treatment of our 


_ Prisoners of War. Similarly, if it be possible to do so without diminish- 


_ ing the efficacy of our Economic Warfare, we should provide such food 
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-as.is available for the starving populations of Europe. In any case we 
must make all possible preparations for relieving these miserable people 
as soon as fighting stops. That does not only mean that we must have 

_the necéssary food ready—which we are, I hope, already seeing to—but 
we must also lay all our plans for distributing that food. It was there 
that our arrangements broke down seriously at the end of the last war. 
As is well known, many thousands—nay, hundreds of thousands—of 
people perished from insufficient nourishment and its consequences, 
after the fighting had stopped. It has been commonly charged that 
this was due to the maintenance of our blockade. Though I had ceased 
to be responsible for blockade operations some time before the end of 
the war, I am able to assert that this charge is ill-founded. What caused 
the terrible scarcity was not the blockade—which in fact was raised 
very soon after the armistice was signed—but the want of transport. 
and finance necessary to get the food to the people. This must not 
occur again. Some central international organisation must be created — 
to allot supplies to the different countries and provide the necessary 
transport and finance for that purpose, and in each country a national 
government must be entrusted with distributing nourishment to its 
own. people. 

Obviously very difficult and complicated questions will arise as to 
the best way of carrying out this operation. For one thing, it will 
involve two other problems. One will be the restoration of the people 
that have been expelled or withdrawn from occupied countries—notably 
Poland—and the ejection of Germans by whom they have been re- 
placed. For this to be equitably done, there may be a question in some 
cases as to what are the boundaries of the countries affected. Perhaps 
it may be possible provisionally to treat the events since, say, 1935 as 
having not occurred, and to deal with questions of feeding and repatria- 
tion as if the boundaries which then existed still remained. All this, 
together with military questions like the disbandment of enemy troops 
and the temporary occupation of enemy country, will have to be 
determined, with many other things, by the peace treaties. 

At the armistice, too, the war criminals should be dealt with. The 
United Nations have announced that evidence is to be collected forth- 
with and that proper provision will be made for the judicial trial of 
the accused. The objects in view should be the satisfaction of legitimate 
indignation and reprobation of the horrors. that have been committed 
—not as the result of the passions of war, but as part of a deliberate 
system of “ frightfulness ”’ justified on the ground that Germans and 
their allies have alone any right to humane treatment, all others being 
their slaves and chattels. Retribution is also needed as a deterrent to 
future criminality and most of all as the re-assertion of the supremacy 
over all national loyalties and obedience of those ultimate principles of 
religion and morality without which man is no better than “ the. beasts 
that perish.” 

All this should be done as soon as possible after the fighting has 
ceased. It may probably be necessary to establish some kind of inter- 
national organisation beyond conferences of the military chiefs, If so, 
the mistake of creating an Ambassadors’ Conference, as in the last war, 
should be avoided. It would be far better to utilise the machinery of 
the League, working through a strong ad hoc committee. A decision 
on this point may depend on the purpose of the victorious Powers with 
regard to a permanent international organisation. Certainly in such a 
question as that of national boundaries, even of a provisional character, 
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‘they. should be settled on principles consistent with those ultimately to 
be agreed on, in the Peace Treaty. That result is more likely to be 
‘reached if the delimiting body is connected with the organisation which 
is to.administer the final peace. 

Indeed, the more these problems are examined, the more it will be 
‘found that their solution requires-the creation of some international’ 
‘authority representing the United Nations in the first place, together: 
‘with such neutrals as support the general lines of the settlement 
‘indicated in the Atlantic Charter or any agreed elaboration of: that 
document, and ultimately such States as have been opposed to the 
‘United Nations and have shown convincingly that they have abandoned 
‘the pernicious doctrines which they used to accept. I am not myself 
‘able to believe in: the possibility at present of anything like Federal 
Union of independent States. That would mean too large a modifica- 
tion of the national feeling which has shown: itself to be overwhelmingly 
‘strong in the world as it now exists. Neither do I think it would be safe 
to rely on a general understanding not specifically stated in a formal) 
‘document. Such a plan is attractive to the British mind, which likes 
to think that our Constitution is admirable because it is undefined. 
‘Those who hold this view forget that in point of fact our Constitution 
works with considerable precision and depends not on one document 
but on many. In those parts of the British Empire where it is not 
generally accepted, as in India, Ireland and perhaps South Africa, its 
working is not so satisfactory. 

_ There is, however, one aspect of the British Empire which may be: 
of value in considering the nature and powers of an, International: 
Authority. The British Empire is organised on the principle that. there 
should, be as little interference with the internal government of its; 
‘various parts as is consistent with united action for its defence: The 
same principle governed the Covenant of the League of Nations. During 
‘the twenty years in which it was in force, various proposals were agreed 
‘to. for progress in social and economic matters and for the adjustment 
of disputes between its member States. But for only one purpose were 
‘coercive measures envisaged, and that was to enforce the obligation 
not to resort to war till all possible means of settling any international) 
dispute had been exhausted. In. other words, the only international: 
crime recognised was that of armed aggression, the conception being that 
if that could be avoided all other international difficulties could be: 
‘settled, by negotiation, or arbitration. The success of this: system: 
obviously depended on the willingness of the members of the League 
‘to take action against an aggressor—that'is to say, their readiness to. 

carry out the obligations they had undertaken, That is and must: be 
She crucial point in all international arrangements. It is so in the British, 
Empire, We cannot compel Ireland to join us in resisting the Axis and 
we have some difficulty in overcoming even the unconstitutional opposi- 
ion of India. No treaty can do more than record an agreement; to. 
ca ITy out a, particular policy and provide the necessary machinery for: 
doing it. It must be left to the parties to the agreement to carry it into, 
effect. That was the scheme of the Covenant. The policy agreed on. was 
|the preservation of peace, and the machinery provided for the purpose 
}was shown. on: several occasions. to work satisfactorily when put in 
‘motion until, in the Manchurian, the- Abyssinian and the East Euro- 
pean aggressions, the non-aggressive Powers, led by France and Britain,. 
iideclined.to;use it. The. resultant war was as inevitable as the force of} 
g Sek 
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How can such a disaster be avoided in the future? For it is quite } 
certain that unless adequate measures are taken to prevent it, Germany 
or some other aggressive Power will try again. That is the supreme } 
question we shall have to answer in the Peace. The German answer— | 
Domination—is as stupid as it is immoral. Our reply must depend on | 
Collaboration—organised collaboration. It is not enough to state, as } 
was done in the Covenant, that each State member undertakes to regard } 
aggression as an act of war against itself. A positive duty must be } 
entrusted to the more powerful members-of the new League to use the 
whole of their armed strength to prevent aggression, or the preparation | 
for aggression, wherever it takes place. Such members should constitute 
a special commission of the League. They should be furnished with 
something like an International General Staff and they should be 
authorised to take, on behalf of the League, whatever action may be } 
necessary to safeguard peace. The other members of the League should } 
undertake to give what assistance they can, but not until the Defence } 
Commission has taken action. | 

The success of any scheme of this kind must depend on the readiness } 
of, say, the British Empire, America, Russia and China, to undertake } 
this duty and to act upon it. Other international activity must be 
ancillary to this purpose. Much is being said at the present time about } 
the necessity of far-reaching Economic and Social reforms requiring | 
international support. I do not doubt that changes of this kind are due, 
nor that if wisely planned they may help to create an atmosphere of 
peace in the world. But it seems very difficult to lay down in the Treaty 
a detailed programme of such reforms equally applicable to all countries, 
or even to the United Nations. Obviously, the social, domestic and 
economic position differs profoundly in the various countries. We have | 
rightly made no attempt to insist on a common policy in these matters, 
even for all the States in the British Empire. There are, no doubt, some 
economic and social problems which are directly dependent on interna- 
tional considerations. Such, for instance, are tariffs and similar devices. 
Many attempts were made at Geneva to reach a solution of these} 
matters. On several occasions very able and authoritative conferences | 
of experts met, and urged with great learning and ability the immense} 
importance of putting an end to tariff wars and freeing the channels of} 
trade from fiscal obstacles.. But whenever an attempt was made to} 
induce the Governments of the States concerned to translate thisadvice | 
into measures of practical reform, it broke down because each State} 
sought to seize advantages for itself with little regard to the interests of | 
others. The tendency was truly describéd as economic nationalism, | 
which was even less tractable than the political variety. The truth is 
that in all discussion of the economic relations between States appeal 
is inevitably made to their self-interest, and self-interest much more} 
commonly tends to division than to union. Nevertheless, it is essential} 
to reach some settlement of international economics, and if a really} 
trustworthy peace organisation is set up to control the excesses of] 
political nationalism, there is ground for hope that the economic diffi-} 
culties of this type may gradually disappear. 

Unemployment is another subject which must be dealt with inter-} 
nationally. Here, too, there are grave practical difficulties, as we all} 
know. But nationalism is less directly challenged than in fiscal matters, } 
and it is allowable to hope that some plan may be found to put an end 
to a state of affairs which inflicts great and unmerited suffering on 
millions of our fellow men. 


{ 
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ie Still, it is idle to pretend that any scheme of that kind has been 
generally accepted at present, and unless that can be brought about 
lit will be impossible to go into details in the peace treaty. To me it 
seems that in all these matters the precedent of the Treaty of Versailles 
will have to be followed. A statement of general principles will have to 
be drawn up and inserted in the treaty, and at the same time the 
‘machinery of the International Labour Office and the Social and 
‘Economic Committees of the League—which on the whole worked 
smoothly and efficiently—will be given greatly increased funds and 
will be instructed to get those principles carried out. 

I have only touched on two social and economic questions. There are 
‘many others, such as Education, Housing, Transportation, Wages, 
and so on, apart from the still larger issues of Socialism, Private 
Enterprise, State Control, Industrial Organisation. On some of these 
questions immediate advance may be possible in certain States. That 
may be, indeed, the most practical approach to international action. 
‘But I am convinced that premature efforts to get immediate interna- 
tional action will only lead to disappointment and discouragement. 
Before nations will collaborate in definite measures, there must be 
‘agreement on the objects aimed at and on the methods by which those 
objects can be most effectively attained. I believe that in most, if not 
all, social and economic questions no such agreement exists, at least of 
anything like a general character. On the political side there is much 
‘more hope. Everyone wants peace. Almost all agree that it can only be 
established by collaboration of the peace-loving States, and that in the 
| present state of nationalist feeling that must stop short of anything like 
Federal Union. I have sketched what seem to me possible lines of an 
‘international organisation to prevent aggression. The larger body 
proposed for that organisation could be used for other political purposes, 
such as Colonies and Mandates, as was being done before the war. So, 
too, a general reduction of armaments will eventually have to be con- 
‘templated for several reasons. Nations will not consent to maintain 
‘immense burdens of military preparations indefinitely. As soon as the 
‘recollection of the horrors of war becomes dim, the urgency of large 
‘expenditure on social reforms will combine with other familiar causes 
to make military economy essential. It is vital that before that happens 
‘effective peace-keeping machinery shall have been established. 
| I have said nothing about territorial changes at the Peace for two 
reasons. The first is that until the war is ended it is impossible to know 
| what can or should be done in this direction. One thing is certain— 
‘that in Central and Eastern Europe no changes can be made except 
with the assent of Russia. Her military and political position in those 
| regions will be overwhelming. My other reason for reticence on terri- - 
| torial questions is that the more they are discussed the more urgent 
| will be the claims for “‘ rectification” of frontiers. Believing as I do 
| that alterations of State boundaries are extremely hazardous proceed- 
}ings, I am anxious that they shall be as few and as small as possible. 

}. Let me only add on the whole subject of World Settlement that in 
the end the important difficulties will not be as to machinery or even 
jas to material changes. The crucial question to be decided will be 
|} what the nations and their Governments really want. If the Peace 
| negotiations are entered upon in traditional fashion, each State 
| striving to obtain the greatest extension possible of its power at the 
} least cost, and caring little or nothing for what happens to any other 
| State, there will be no real peace—merely another uneasy: truce till 


enn 
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some future ‘Hitler or Mussolini or their Japanese counterpart ‘arises. 
To avoid this supreme danger we have by our history and position 
special responsibility. Our example and that of ‘three other leading 
members of the United Nations will be decisive as to the spirit in which 
these negotiations are carried on. Let us see to it that our vince ae 
recognise this truth and act upon it. 

CxctL. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND A 
NEW CONGRESS. | 
HE United States has now been at war for one year. As late as 
the end of November 1941 the question of American intervention 
was believed to be still in doubt. President Roosevelt himself 
had been driven by the force of events far beyond the position he 
took up in the election of 1940, and from the first stage of the German 
invasion of Russia it-became clear that he had abandoned the basis of: 
his earlier policy. The Government in Washington was no longer able 
to believe that American aid to the Allies could be limited ‘to credits 
and material—that is, kept within the bounds of that unexampled: 
measure of realism and goodwill, the Lend-Lease Act. Before the blow: 
fell on December 7th,-informed Americans realised that the United 
States must be a full belligerent, although there was no denying the 
fact that a majority clung to the view that the Republic must if possible 
stay out. Japan'determined the issue, and in so doing ‘put an end to. 
its own dream of dominion over Eastern Asia. 

Pearl Harbour marked the decisive opening of North American power 
in the Pacific, and for the American people it meant much more than 
that. During this first year of war there has been established in the. 
United States a power and range of federal authority such as few 
American citizens could have imagined twelve months ago. By one 
stroke of legislation after another a political democracy of 130 millions 
is being enrolled for total war. Men up to the age of 65 are registered ; 
a national register of women is to follow.; military service is about to 
take in the youths of 18 and 19. The rationing of sugar, petrol and fuel, 
the attempted ceiling on prices, the difficult essays towards an anti- 
inflation policy, and countless other changes are making the American 
people acquainted with a scheme of war organisation destined to take 
shape as the most colossal achievement of the kind known to the 
world. Taxation is bringing the entire community under the pressure 
of modern war. Government controls of industry, transport, and pro- 
duction move forward with unrelenting weight and speed. The immense 
problems of man-power and the allocation of raw materials are now 
being grappled with. In short, the most energetic and unrestrained, the 
most unregulated and competitive of all great nations has confronted 
the need, and accepted the logic, of complete central authority for a 
single overmastering purpose. In the United States a startling new 
epoch has been opened. 

It was after nine months of harassing experiment in meeting the ‘war- 
time demands, and in an atmosphere largely made up of bewilderment 
and frustration, that the national elections were held on November 3rd. 
Neither of the two great parties was able to put much heart into the 
campaign. At the outset it was assumed that the public would not be: 
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‘stirred, and this assumption was amply justified on the polling-day 
‘when not much more thafl half the number of citizens voting in a 


presidential election took part. There were no recognisable political 


__ issues to fight over. Absolute victory, and as early as possible, is the 


7 


3 


single present aim of the American people. The bitter and unrelenting 
antagonism to the Roosevelt régime, in which certain sections of the 
public have been absorbed, was of necessity submerged, for the 
President is also Commander-in-Chief, unchallengeable head of the 


Republic, to whom, as the newly-elected Governor of New York 


declared, unwavering support must be accorded. There could be no 
party or organisation standing for an anti-war programme ; nor’could 
the isolationists—powerful still, and unrepentant as regards America- 
First and no European entanglements—do other than uphold the 
national cause. 

A noteworthy fact of the autumn was that although the Democrats 
were apprehensive, the Republicans were by no means confident. They 
could not ignore the divisions in their own ranks. They knew the 
distress of a party that has failed over a long period to produce a 
national leader. They were acutely aware, also, of the embarrassment 
caused by the presence in the field of a lively candidate for the Presi- 
dency who, from the morrow of his defeat, had given unqualified 
support to the President in regard to the war, thereby identifying 


himself with a foreign policy to which large numbers who had 


voted for him in 1940 were opposed. There was the possibility of a vital 


‘split in the Republicans ; and yet it was plain that the active party 
‘men were heartened by the circumstance that many well-known 


isolationists had not been eliminated in the primaries. An attempt 
made in some quarters to organise a boycott of Senators and Congress- 
men known to have been against-the President’s war policy last year 
was foredoomed to failure. This was an obviously foolish move, since 
to have been in favour of America’s keeping out until after Pearl 
Harbour could not be condemned as unpatriotic or even heterodox. 
It was calculated, therefore, that if prominent men on both sides suc- 
ceeded in avoiding major blunders, and if internal quarrels could be 
kept within bounds, the contests would turn mainly upon regional and 
local interests, as the rule is in mid-term elections. There remained, 
however, the incalculable chances of the war itself. Any observer of 
an apathetic campaign could have predicted that some resounding 
news from the front reaching the headlines by November Ist must have 
an effect upon the polls. American expositions of the vote are unani- 
mous upon one point, namely, that the people as a whole were demand- 
ing a more vigorous and efficient direction of the war. They had been 
too long without stimulus from all the theatres of war outside the 


_ Pacific. The news of Rommel’s defeat in Libya pushed the election 


results off the front page on the second day. The announcement of the 
American expeditionary force in French Africa was made on the 
following Sunday. If these sensational events had occurred one week 
earlier, the Republican party gains might well have been reduced by 
half. As it was, the President.was called upon to proclaim the American 
invasion of Africa, and deliver his historic appeal to the French people, 
four days only after bracing himself to meet the shock of an election 
reverse which at that moment cannot have appeared to him as anything 
other than a grim irony of the democratic process. 

There is no need at this date to dwell upon the details. They were, 
indeed, variously interesting, and the more salient of them were 


s 
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admirably presented in the British press. The English correspondents ~ 
in New York and Washington have seldom done a better job of straight ~ 
reporting than in this campaign. Without exception they were lucid 
and accurate, although, one would add, they might with advantage ~ 
have laid more emphasis upon three important factors to be noted j 
later in this article. ; 

The elections reveal an unmistakable national trend. The Democratic || 
Party has come to the end of its remarkable period of dominance, of ~ 
power made possible only through the national and world crisis in © 
combination with brilliant and resourceful leadership in the presidential 
office. The New Deal in its essentials cannot be reversed ; but it will 
not be further advanced by legislation, and the President now enters 
upon the critical last stage of his Administration. The Republican gains 
are important in every respect, and they go a good deal further than 
even the most hopeful of the party managers expected. To orthodox 
believers in the two-party system the general result in Congress hasa ~ 
healthy look. The two Houses alike are once again balanced, aftera 
decade of Democratic majorities not dissimilar in size to the majorities — 
which for too long have prevailed in the House of Commons. Party 
discipline in Washington, however, has for many years past borne no 
resemblance to the rule of the Whips at Westminster. Neither in the 
House nor in the Senate can the label be taken as the guide to a mem- 
ber’s vote, and Mr. Roosevelt’s experience here has probably been 
unique. His earlier measures received the fullest endorsement from all 
sides ; but after 1936, the year of his amazing triumph in the election 
for a second term, the New Deal met with hard and increasing 
resistance, while the Roosevelt foreign policy, from the date of his 
famous speech (October, 1937) demanding that aggressor Powers be 
quarantined, has cut clean across party lines. Thestrongest allies of the 
Republican opposition have been Southern Democrats for whom a 
progressive Administration, whatever its name, stands for something 
that has to be hampered and attacked. 

The new Republican party in Congress will be a powerful opposition, 
receiving strong, if not consistent, support from the anti-Roosevelt 
Democrats who are a considerable and unforgiving body. Again, the 
Republican successes among the Governors are significant. The State 
Governments are extremely important in domestic policy. Those now 
transformed must be counted dangerous for the New Deal generally, 
and in particular for the Labour policy which, during the three years 
of war, has come to be associated with the Department of Labour and 
the War Labour Board. The governments of the leading industrial 
States are now Republican, and the public is not in doubt as to 
what this involves in the spheres of industrial policy and executive action. 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, with their stupendous concentration of in- 
dustrial wealth ; Michigan, with the vastly expanded city of Detroit 
and the might of its automobile and aircraft plants, now turned wholly 
to war production ; California, with industries growing at incredible 
speed and seaports that are centres of explosive unionism—these and 
other States have been transferred to the control of the opposition 
party, now at last on strategic ground of undeniable strength. 

In the phenomena of this election there is little that is difficult to 
explain, and nothing that is mysterious. But those who take the view 
that in the November polling there was some one compelling motive— 
for example, a repudiation of State Socialism in the New Deal—are 
wide of the mark. If we agree, as we certainly may, that a demand for 
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_a more concentrated war policy and effort, with more sacrifices for the 
people, was present and powerful, we must at the same time allow for 
the strength of the vote against the President as a “‘ war-monger ” 

from the beginning. Then there is the anger of all popular electorates 
against rising costs and taxation, the complicated resentment provoked 
by an ever-expanding Government authority and wartime depart- 
mental control, the inescapable bitterness of industrial conflict, and, 
perhaps most important of all, the three specific influences referred to 
above. These are: (1) the renewed antagonisms between the great 
cities and the farms, consequent upon the Government’s anti-inflation 
measures, the policy relating to agricultural productioa, and the wide- 
spread belief in the farming States that they are being sacrificed to 
embattled interests at the centre which rural America cannot combat ; 
(2) the effect upon the average voter of a most baffling Labour situation 
—notably the acrid strife between A.F. of L. and C.I.0., shocking 
disclosures as to the extent of labour-union racketeering, and unre- 
mitting press attacks upon the Federal Government’s labour policy— 
attacks, often enough, having a singularly meagre foundation in fact. 
In America to-day we may find evidence of a steadily mounting public 
sentiment against organised Labour ; (3) the persistent exploitation of 
the Fourth-Term peril, the fantasy of a Roosevelt dictatorship—on 
the whole as wild a venture as could be found in the records of political 
invention. And yet we may be fairly sure that a few millions voted 
last month in the belief that they were helping to save the Union from 
a permanent Chief Executive. The United States is a two-party 
country, and it may be that the Democrats are moving out. 

The Republican victory in New York held, of necessity, the leading 
place in the news last month. Throughout the past twenty years this 
most important of States has had the unusual fortune of three Demo- 
cratic governors in succession, Mr. Roosevelt himself being one of them. 
All are exceptional men, and their party this year was at a great dis- 
advantage in being unable to find a candidate adequate to follow 
Governor Herbert Lehman. This failure laid them open to the miseries 
of faction. The President, careful in standing aside from party dissen- 
sions in all other regions, made known his preference for Senator Mead, 
who, it was believed, could have carried the bulk of the Labour vote. 
The White House intervention aroused Mr. Roosevelt’s enemies, 
headed by Mr. James A. Farley, master tactician of the greatest 
Roosevelt victory but now an implacable foe. He is New York’s most 
capable and ruthless political boss. In a party convention dominated 
by anti-Roosevelt delegates he dictated the nomination of Mr. John 
Bennett, who could do nothing against the Republican tide. The 
Labour Party (no other State has a political party of the name) refused 
to support the Democrat and took the suicidal course of running its 
own candidate, a lawyer unknown to the rank-and-file, thus adding 
greatly to the strength of Thomas E. Dewey and ensuring a Republican 
triumph. , 

Mr. Dewey’s huge majority is a portent. It gives him a position of 
great strength in New York. It is an undoubted reinforcement for the 
enemies of the New Deal, and puts Mr. Dewey easily first among the 
several Republican governors who have become aspirants to the 
Presidency. This is his first election to high office, and in 1944 he will 
be still under 40: that fact alone may add decidedly to his appeal. He 
is, as we see, a vote-getter. As District Attorney he was a courageous 
and persistent public prosecutor, building a tight organisation for the 
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exposure and punishment of Néw York City’s racketeers, at a time | 
when popular indignation gave power to his arm. But Mr. Dewey | 
cannot yet be regarded as a figure in national politics. His reputation | | 
rests upon a narrow basis. In larger affairs he may lack aptitude, as at} 
present he lacks knowledge. He has announced his resolve to serve out 
his four-years term, and the uninstructed may read this statement as af 
renunciation in advance. There is, however, little or nothing in it. The } 
new Governor, manifestly, must do his utmost to make good, but the | 
testing interval is brief. When the time comes—and it is no farther off | 
than midsummer 1944—he will be at the call of his party, should its | 
governing groups decide upon him as their candidate for the White } 
House. Believing, after twelve years in the wilderness, that the | 
Presidency is within their grasp, those groups will be weighing one | 
question alone. They will ask, With which candidate can we build the } 
largest vote ? 
This leads us to the problem afforded by the only Republican leader i 
of the day whose name is known to the world. Wendell L. Willkie’ 
occupies a position to which there is no parallel in American politics, { 
past or present. He is entirely outside the sphere of political regulars. 
Although a conforming Democrat until the second Roosevelt term, he 
captured the Republican nomination in the 1940 election, and polled, 
the surprising total of 22 million votes against the President. He could © 
not be reckoned an enemy of the New Deal, and, being wholly in agree- | 
ment with the Roosevelt view of the war and the world peril, he was, 
in fact, one of the most powerful influences in welding national opinion | 
behind Washington months before Pearl Harbour. There was | 
no place for him in the Administration ; instead, he has been permitted, — 
and encouraged, to function as a special American envoy, first to 
England and later to Russia and the Far East. Mr. Willkie is an | 
‘exceptional sounding-board; his words. and actions are assured 
of the widest publicity. The broadcast made upon his return from 
Asia was the most ambitious deliverance of his career so far. Ranging 
over many questions, it was received with immense acclaim, for its | 
energy and outspokenness foreshadowed an ample and positive world 
policy for the United States. The greater portion of what he demanded ° 
is implicit in the commitments of the Atlantic Charter, although the © 
speaker did not acknowledge or recognise the fact. He went to the | 
East without being informed of what was happening. Mr. Willkie’s 
future is altogether unpredictable. It must depend chiefly upon — 
* those forces on the Republican side which will govern the major 
decisions by the party leaders in the near future, especially if the end — 
of the war should be approaching ; and who can say that these forces 
have not already ‘begun to operate ? 

~ It is now being asked: To what extent do the November results — 
affect the power and standing of the President, and what line of action 
in Congress is to be expected from a greatly strengthened Opposition ? 
The reply to the first question can hardly be in doubt. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
authority, at the close of his tenth year, is altogether unprece-_ 
dented ; and unless the cause of the United Nations should suffer some — 
wholly unforeseen disaster, his prestige must be still further enhanced. © 
_ The national demand for a full strategy of the offensive is being met by | 
world-shattering events, and the American people will not overlook the 
central fact that their President is Commander-in-Chief. For an answer . 
to the second question we await the assembly of the new Houses in ~ 


January. An Opposition emerging from a long twilight of weakness _ 
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and confusion has, needless to say, its beni pedtions to overcome. But 
in Washington it is realised that the concluding stage of this Admini- 
stration cannot provide room for any more provocative New Deal 
measures. And it should not be unreasonable to assume that Congress 
in a supreme Crisis must implement the national will, which is for 
victory with all ‘possible speed. 

S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


THE POST-WAR CRUX. 


O notice has been taken of a document of the first importance, 
N issued at Geneva on August 31st, 1942. It is the.product of the 

combined Economic and Financial Committees of the League of 
Nations, meeting in joint session, first in London and then at Princeton, 
U.S.A. The Chief Economic Adviser to the British Government 
presided at the first meeting, and attended also at the second. This 
Joint Committee finally reports to the League Council on international 


» economic policy in regard to, what I may term, the Post-War Crux. 


The Report advises us that, after this war, the economic disruption 
will be undoubtedly ‘‘ far deeper and more widespread ”’ than after the 
war of 1914-18. It is “ certain ’’ that there will be a great dearth not 
only of foodstuffs and raw materials, but also a similar dearth of means 
to purchase them. The Report explains that, after the last war, ‘“‘ the 
sudden removal of inter-Allied and national controls’ was a decisive 
cause ‘of the ensuing chaos, which terminated in “‘ the movement 
towards greater economic isolation that characterised the inter-war 
period.” It seems, therefore, that, when the primary fault committed 
after the last war, ie. “‘ the inadequacy of the relief afforded to the 
necessitous countries,’ has been corrected, control will have to be 


_ continued. For it is altogether probable that there will tend to be a rise 


of prices consequent upon the unleashing of demand upon an im- 
poverished market of supply. Therefore, ‘‘demand may need to be 
controlled.’’ Presently, however, the conditions will be reversed, and 
supplies will overtake demand: In that case, ‘‘ supplies may need to 
be regulated.” But, at once, “a state of great danger will have been 
reached.” Therefore, there should be plans, “ particularly on the 
monetary side, capable of applying throughout the world some strong 
expansionary impulse,” so as, presumably, to check the threatened 
fall of prices due to the magnitude of the supplies newly available. Ina 
word, demand and supply will have to be successively regulated by 
international act. On this account, “‘ the maintenance of various forms 
of economic control will be necessary, in certain cases for a considerable 
time after the war.” 

All this, however, is not all by any means. Such controls as those 
recited above constitute a war economy. This cannot, or, at any rate, 
should not, last permanently. A peace economy must be envisaged. / 
And, accordingly, the Report proceeds to indicate that “ the transition 
from a war, to a peace, economy must be effected by a gradual and 
international co-ordinated process of decontrol.’’ What, then, is to be 
the situation which should emerge from the liquidation of the controls 
aforesaid? A general, but quite clear, indication is furnished in the 
Report : ‘“‘ If Governments base their policies, in the first instance, on 
a consideration of the needs of the consumer . . . they will best promote 
the welfare both of the producer and of the world.as a whole.’’ This isa 
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perfectly definite recommendation that the nations should in due course 


reverse that economic policy which they have pursued so long; the 
policy, that is, of unduly favouring the producer. It is the consumer, 
it seems, who must be primarily considered now. G 

It is at this stage that the final goal of our efforts is set forth by the 
Report. ‘‘ We shall be faced with the necessity of building a new 


system from the foundations.’”” Measures must be taken “ to rebuild i 


the post-war world on a basis of international collaboration.” The 
channels for world trade must in future be “‘ multi-lateral,’’ with “ free 
access to raw materials” all round. The provisions of the Atlantic 
Charter of August 12th, 1941, and of the Mutual Aid Agreement of 
February 23rd, 1942, must be implemented. ‘‘ A much larger degree 
of international poneaporsner than anything yet achieved will be 
necessary.’ 

The work to be achieved oy this new system is to be “‘ the elimination 
of all forms of discriminatory treatment in international commerce ” 
(Mutual Aid Agreement), and “ the reduction of tariffs and other trade 
barriers ’’ (Atlantic Charter). Thus we are presented with a perfectly 
clear forecast of what should happen after the war : first, a sharp rise, 
followed by a sharp fall, in prices, will be the tendency, needing inter- 
national control. And then will ensue ‘‘ decontrol,’’ a time when the 
nations will treat each other’s imports on the basis of equality, when 
trade barriers will be not only level but moderate, and when “ the 
consumer ”’ will be considered first, instead of last. 

In regard to this great programme, I would venture to submit a 
criticism, with considerable diffidence and only at a single point. The 
Report indicates that, when prices tend to fall, as they will, after the 
initial post-war rise, then “a state of great danger will have been 
reached.” Accordingly, ‘‘some strong expansionary impulse” of a 
monetary kind will be applicable. Now, the world has already, and 
very recently, had experience of the results of applying monetary 
expansion to peace-time business. If we read the work on the world- 
wide economic catastrophe of 1929, entitled The Great Depression, by 
Professor Robbins, Professor of Economics in the University of London, 
he makes it clear that ‘‘ the genesis of the slump can be attributed to 
the effects of credit expansion” (p. 61). Lord Keynes, in A Treatise 
on Money, also writes: “I believe that whilst there was no material 
inflation up to the end of 1927, a genuine profit inflation developed 
some time between that date and the summer of 1929 ’’ (Vol. II, p. rg0). 
Lord Keynes was referring mainly to the United States, but Professor 
Robbins shows that the same was true internationally. ‘‘ Before the 
slump, if we take the world as a whole, all the evidence shows that the 
supply of money in the widest sense was expanding very rapidly. 
Since the slump, Central Banks and Governments have vied with each 
other in promoting policies calculated to bring about easy money 
conditions ’’ (op. cit., p. 17): He adds that ‘“‘ the moment the boom 
broke in 1929, the Central Banks of the world, acting obviously in 
concert, set to work to create a condition of easy money ”’ (p. 73). This 
“ strong expansionary impulse,’ which is now, in 1942, recommended 
to us in the event of a fall of prices, did not have a very salutary result 
in 1929 and after. It resulted then, according to Professor Robbins, in 
“propping up bad business positions.’’ Atanyrate, by 1933, if we refer to 
the figures published at that date by the League of Nations, no less than 
some 30 million persons had been thrown out of work (World Economic 
Survey, 1932-3, p. 109). The weakness of a policy of monetary 
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expansion is that you cannot ensure that the money will be used aright, 


» or even that it will be used at all. If there are trade obstacles every- 


where, as there were both before 1929 and, increasingly, after it, why 
should producers use the money, and for what should they use it? I 
should say that the true remedy for a fall of prices, induced by more 
active production, if you want to remedy it, is not the application of 
some “ strong expansionary impulse ”’ of a monetary kind, but is the 
removal, or reduction, of trade barriers, so that the extra goods produced 
may circulate everywhere, thus benefiting both the consumer and the 
producer alike. 
GEORGE PEEL. 


TO PLAN OR NOT TO PLAN? 


O Plan or not to Plan? That is indeed the question of the 
moment, although one seldom hears it put in that form. Instead 
of proceeding from the general to the particular, we start with 


the particular and talk of planning this, that or the other. The main 


question is as it were settled by default. Deep down in the foundations 
of our constitution is the Parliamentary tradition providing that every 
legislative proposal shall have a first, second and third reading. Although 
Parliamentary procedure has, most fortunately, not been altered, 
Parliamentary practice has undergone very considerable change in the 
last few decades. There was a time when the first reading was first in 
importance as well as in order, when governments and oppositions would 
take great pains to show that the principle underlying the proposed 
measure was good or bad. By comparison to-day, first readings are 
almost matters of form and we are no longer intrigued with eloquent 
philosophical discussion on the broader issues involved in the proposal 
printed on the paper. Legislation has fallen into line with other forms 
of human endeavour and accommodated itself to the general demand 
for mass production. I am reminded of the sorry looking woman of 
whom Pett Ridge used to talk. She went into a chemist’s shop and 
asked in a dismal, hopeless sort of way for medicine ; when the chemist 
inquired, “‘ What sort of medicine ? ” she replied that it did not matter, 
anything would do so long as it was medicine. Legislation has almost 
reached this stage ; if an Act of Parliament is suggested, it is assumed, 
as that poor woman assumed in connection with medicine, that it must 
be good, that it must effect its purpose, that what it proposes will in 
fact eventuate. Such things as principles are too slow for modern 
progress; Parliament, although sitting almost continuously, is hard 
pressed to meet the demands for legislation ; Parliament, or so some 
seem to think, exists to meet demands and, that being so, no time must 
be wasted on abstract or philosophical discussion. 

That habit of mind has cost us many volumes of Statutes of which 
the Statute Book would, in my judgment, be better without. In another 
sphere it cost us the tragedy of the League of Nations, for there was 
never, so far as I can remember, any discussion in leading places on the 
similar question: League or no League? Other countries, with 
greater wisdom than we displayed, gave to President Wilson’s dream 
the honour of a first reading, and we stand out as the only country in 
the world which accepted, wholeheartedly and without question or 
debate, the notion that Collective Security meant what it said. 

The same sort of danger now arises in connection with planning. 
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Politicians and bureaucrats, not unnaturally tired of ‘the stigma 
attaching to those designations, have, within the last few years, met. 
with a large measure of success in getting themselves labelled with the 
more attractive word “ planner.” The word is effective in its purpose, 
for it almost begs every question before it arises. There are com- 
paratively few among the thirty million electors with the knowledge 
or the inclination to follow nineteenth-century habits of thought and 
to ask that there shall be an adequate and proper first reading of the 
planning idea. Millions of half-educated persons appear to be under 
the impression that they themselves are going to plan, and to overlook 
the elementary circumstance that planning requires both planners and 
planees. They welcome the prospect of the removal of the obligations 
and limitations of life as they know it, and are thoughtlessly indifferent 
to the obligations and limitations of a life planned in other ways. Large 
numbers of’ them are anxious to shake off the natural shackles of 
freedom and neglect to. consider that the artificial, unnatural, but 
highly legalised, shackles of planning may perchance prove in practice 
to be no easier to bear., The thought that freedom with all its hardships 
does at least give, to each and all, the personal chance to contribute to 
the general wellbeing, is above the modern general intellectual. level, 
although all human progress has, so far, been achieved that way. 

By good fortune, however, we have already adequate samples. of 
exactly what planning means, and wisdom dictates that we should 
examine some of those samples before handing over the contract to the 
planners to plan everything. For my present purposes, three samples 
will be adequate, all of them fair samples. One is selected from the 

realm of international planning, the other two from the smaller field 
of planning at home. 

A little more than a year ago we were in need of dollars; the 
Treasury was in full and absolute control of our money, of all rates of, 
exchange, of all international movement of money, and was therefore 
in the ideal position to plan to secure for us the maximum supply of 
very precious dollars. Those who had investments or deposits in 
America were ordered by law to surrender them, and whole industries, 
conducted over there and owned here, were handed over to be planned. 
by our own financial authorities, In this connection it was decided, 
and properly decided, to secure for our use the $116,500,000 repre- 
sented by the American Viscose Company, a subsidiary of one of our 
greatest business concerns, Courtaulds, By dint of skilfuland industrious 
work over a great many years, Courtaulds had built up in the United. 
States an asset which stood in their books at this vast sum, a sum which, 
when the subsequent official valuation came to be made, proved almost. 
entirely justified. This is what happened : our emissaries were sent to 
New York to negotiate the sale, but the planners had omitted to take 
into their calculations, the intangible vagaries of political, considera-. 
tions. The American Senate was debating Lease-Lend and some 
Senators expressed the view that until Britain had parted with every- 
thing, there was no need for the Lease-Lend proposals. The division — 
became imminent, cables were sent to New York and a time limit was. 
placed upon the negotiations for sale. In the result, the American 
investor, bought $116,500,000 for $62,300,000, the American Stock. 
_ Exchanges took commissions. amounting to $7,050,000, and the net. 
sum, received by, the British Treasury was $54,450,000 or well below, 
half the value that should. have been, obtained if,the transaction had 
proceeded ‘“‘ according to plan,” It, may. be argued that fifty odd 
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‘million dollars was a cheap price to pay for the passage of the Lease- 
Lend Bill at that particular moment ; that is indeed the only proper 
view. to take of the matter. It will, however, be seen that in all the 
workings of all these plans for control of economic transactions. as 
between different nationalities, political, considerations will crop up 
all over the place and, instead of having a price for tin, rubber, oil; | 
cotton, corn or whatever it may be, the price will be partly for those 
commodities and partly for the satisfaction of some proper or improper 
political aspiration entertained by one or other of the political parties 
either here or in the country concerned. 

Those who would study planning in a simpler way have only to 
glance at our own present plight in the matter of coal. Ina first reading 
on the question to plan or not to plan, coal would surely come to mind 
as the one commodity above all others lending itself, by reason of its 
nature and of all its circumstances, most easily to the planning idea. 
Coal.is immune from many of the risks and vicissitudes attaching to 
other materials and commodities. It is not affected by weather, the 
ups and downs of the shipping situation, the risks of U-boats or dive- 
bombing, the progress of the Battle of the Atlantic, all of which have 
an immediate bearing upon most of our, needs but give us no trouble 
whatever in the matter of coal. The coal itself is just beneath us, we are 
literally sitting on top of it, the labour to get it is our own.and is, like 
other labour, subject to Mr. Ernest. Bevin’s war-time dictatorial 
powers ; the Essential Works Order applies and the miner who declines 
to work is liable to the penalties of the law. He is in the same position 
as the butcher who oversteps the rationing regulations or the farmer 
who declines to obey the Agricultural Committee. Full knowledge of 
all our coal requirements for munitions has been available for years 
past, unless the planners who have planned to double the output of 
this and treble. the quantity of the other have failed to remember that 
coal should enter into their calculations. In fact there is nothing what- 
ever that we do not know, about coal, centuries of experience are on 
record for. our information, scores of Acts of Parliament exist, all of 
them purporting to bring satisfaction to the workers in coal. There are 
several Government departments with powers to see that everything 
about coal is kept in perfect order. 

Within the last few weeks, the first of the grievances of the miners 
has been removed, for, only in June last did royalties. become the 
property of the nation. There is no question of profit motive, for the 
100 per cent. Excess Profit Tax has put anything of the kind out of 
Court. Finally, we have set up a whole new Ministry for this one trade, 
and, to celebrate his appointment, Major Gwilym Lloyd-George estab- 
lished,a record in minimum wages and put 3s. a ton on to the price of 
coal, So one, way and another there is nothing left for the planners to 
do ; the plan is just as perfect as any plan can be, if perfection andlabour 
demands may be considered as synonymous. Yet we find ourselves 
struggling with a fuel target, talking of a battle which everyone knows 
to be a surrender, with output per man lower than ever, with total 
output many, millions below. the, pre-war, figure, and nothing.can be 
done about it except, of course, that we should-go without coal. 

Among the mass of other evidence now available to those who would 
ees the planning problem, I select only one typical case. It concerns 
a, mere detail—the price. ofa pair of socks—but,will be recognised as 
wholly representative of much that is happening to-day and more that 
will happen. unless political planning of trade and commerce is under- 


_ this new Order: my purpose is merely to call attention to the way 


* thing which is entirely within our own control at a time when all of us, 
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stood to be a war-time necessity, part of the price of war and wholly © 
incompatible with peaceful economic progress. In pursuance of a well- — 
arranged plan, the Board of Trade has fixed long schedules of maximum 
prices to be charged by wholesalers and retailers over a large part of 
the whole range of internal commerce. In the same way the Board of © 
Customs and Excise has carefully planned a schedule of its own to 
govern the collection of purchase tax on many of these articles. But ~ 
the planners, in this instance at least, have failed to apply one of the | 
first principles of planning, a curious-process known in the bureaucratic | 
world as “ co-ordination.”’ It thus happens that the price of a particular ~ 
article for the purposes of the Board of Customs and Excise is different 
to the price for the purposes of the Board of Trade. Manufacturers, | 
wholesalers and retailers are thus put into difficulty to know which of 
these two official prices is to be binding upon them. Many of them feel, | 
and reasonably so, that the figure upon which they have paid purchase | 
tax is the figure that should be paid by the buyer. To those outside the ; 
privileged ranks of the planners, the obvious course would be for the 
Board of Trade and the Board of Customs and Excise to hold an inter- 
departmental conference and make their two schedules agree. That, 
however, is not the bureaucratic method, and so the President of the | 
Board of Trade has issued his fiat to say, if not in so many words, | 
that he has nothing whatever to do with the Board of Customs and 
Excise and that the price of an article must be his own maximum price, 
even though the Customs have collected their tax upon a much higher © 
figure. 
I am not concerned for the moment with the intolerable injustice of 


planning works. These conflicting and contradictory plans, be it noted, — 
are made in the course of a war when there is a universal desire to 
acquiesce, when we all submit from patriotic motives to official demands, — 
even when they fail to appeal to our sense of what is fair. In peace. 
time, a very different set of circumstances would arise ; the aid of one | 
or other of the political factions would be invoked and the plan would — 
be the subject of a first-class row. Seeing that we cannot plan the price 
of a pair of socks at home, the prospect of successfully planning the | 
world-wide distribution of commodities is at least a faint one. 4 

Samples such as these should surely cause us to hesitate before 
accepting at their face value grandiose plans for organising trade either 
at home or abroad. If we cannot plan our own first national asset, a | 


except apparently some of the miners, have surrendered all personal | 
interest and all liberty, what chance can there be of planning in much | 
more complicated fields and in times of peace when, presumably, we 
ourselves as well as others abroad will have at least a measure of 
personal liberty which does not exist to-day ? 

ERNEST BENN. 


TWENTY YEARS OF FASCISM. 


N 1928 the Italian historian Gaetano Salvemini wrote: “Can a 
[osion be led by terrorism to war? If to-morrow the dictator calls 
these people to the colours for a war, will he be able to send them to 
greatness and glory by means of castor oil? In a war against nations. 
trained by the spontaneous discipline of liberty, could victory ever 
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come to a country like Italy to-day, split up by the party in power 
into a minority of masters to whom everything, even assassination, is 
permitted, and a majority of slaves, deprived of all rights and protected 
by no moral law? The moral unity of the Italian nation which was 
never perfect, but which was gradually developing and perfecting itself 
in the sixty years of free rule, has been completely destroyed by 
Fascism. This is the greatest crime of Fascism. It would reveal itself 
in all its immensity, precisely on that day in which the dictator starts 
a war—a war in earnest and not a simple war of bombastic words for 
domestic consumption.” 

These words were written only six years after the March on Rome 
and long before the conquest of Abyssinia, the desertion of Ethiopia 
by the League of Nations headed by France and Britain, and the 

talian intervention in the Spanish War, had done the best that could 
be done to convince the Italian people that Mussolini was right in 
considering France and Britain as rotten nations; and yet how 
prophetic do they sound! Mussolini attacked France, when her 
military defeat completed by political treason at the hand of politicians 
seemed to sound the hour of easy victory and rich booty and the 
downfall of the British Empire seemed fated to follow in a few weeks’ 
time ; and, lo, in less than two years’ time not only Italy has lost her 
Empire, but she herself is in fact, if not in name, a German-controlled 
country, a country whose army has been beaten in Ethiopia and North 
Africa not less than in Greece ; a country compelled not only to send 
divisions to fight in Russia and to keep down by terror Jugoslavs and 
Greeks, but also to send workers to toil like slaves in German factories 
and mines. In 1922 she lost her civil and political liberties ; in 1941-2 
she lost her very independence. During the nineteenth century she had 
endeared herself to the whole civilised world by sending her sons to 
fight for constitutional freedom in Spain, for independence in Greece 
and Poland and France, and had thus inspired poets to sing on behalf 
of her own freedom ; and, lo!, in less than two years, at the bidding of 
Mussolini, she has destroyed all this splendid renown and intervened 
to stab in the back those for whom Garibaldi, Santa Rosa, Nullo, Fratti, 
even Charles Albert, fought! Where are the air-fleets that the Duce 
in resounding words promised would darken the skies; where the 
legions that would equal Czsar’s in bellic valour and glory ; where the 
ships that would renew Lepanto’s victories and free the “ mare nos- 
trum”? This historian’s torebodings have been more than confirmed by 
events ; the most prophetic antifascist or the most rabid enemy of the 
Italian name could not conceive more swift and thorough nemesis. In 
December 1925 Signor Federzoni, one of the leaders in Mussolini’s 
Cabinet, wrote: ‘‘ We would like to be loved; but we prefer to be 
envied and feared.” What does he think now of this summary of the 
whole spirit of Fascist foreign policy? What does he think of the 
Duce’s “‘ Napoleonic genius ’’ ? 

Fascist and Nationalist “intellectuals” in Italy and abroad have 
been busy during the last twenty years denouncing the inefficiency and 
rottenness of prefascist ‘‘ liberal and democratic ” Italy. Well! what 
do they make of the fact that, in spite of its deficiencies, prefascist 
Italy at least scored the victories of Piave and Vittorio Veneto, while 
Fascist Italy, unless led by Rommel, heaped up only defeats, by air, 
land and sea? And the punishment of the Fascist crime against Italy 
and the whole spirit of Western civilisation is not yet complete: its 
completion will come when Italy’s deliverance will be felt and realised 
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to be mainly the result not only of the bravery and efficiency of th 
armed forces of the hated democracies, but also and above all of th 
moral and spiritual energies of the British people who refused to giv 
up hope when the whole world despaired of their salvation ; and fo 
more than one year endured alone Wotan’s formidable hammer-blow 
and thus restored faith in their friends and rendered possible th 
United Nations Grand Alliance. Yes! That will be the great day 
when the Italian people will be made to realise that their redemptio1 
from the consequences of their ‘‘ foulest hour ”’ in June 1940 will b 
due mainly to the British Empire’s “‘ finest hour ” of spiritual resolv 
the morrow of France’s temporary downfall. To listen to such “ intel 
lectuals ’ Italy was the healthiest, strongest nation in Europe, Rom 
reborn in all her majesty, kept back from her lawful imperial destin 
by sheer envy on the part of degenerate pirates and plutocrats 
Circumspice ! 

Now all this well-nigh incredible series of events raises a problem 
how has it become at all possible? A complete answer would be th 
history of the formation and decline of the Italian ruling class at leas 
since Cavour’s death. Although the process of the making of moder 
Italy is permeated by liberal and democratic ideas and influences, an 
Italy had many liberal personalities whose Liberalism and democrati 
spirit were genuine, the class that made modern Italy has been pre 
dominantly conservative, only passively and reluctantly liberal an 
instinctively distrustful of democratic impulses, and thus endeavoure 
in every way to keep power in its own hands by playing against on 
another the new and different forces and interests asserting themselve 
in the country. When the first World War broke out the nation an 
this class were already completely estranged. Ministers, senators an 
deputies were in their immense majority for neutrality. Italy’s inte1 
vention in the war was imposed by popular demonstrations in the prazze 
“ The glorious days of May 1915’ in which intervention was impose 
on Parliament have been the first act in the series of abdications of th 
ruling class ; and were followed by such others as D’Annunzio’s ex 
pedition to Fiume (1919), the occupation of landed estates (1919), th 
revolt of Ancona against the sending of troops to Albania and th 
consequent evacuation of Vallona (1920), the occupation of factorie 
by workmen (1920) and the Fascist occupation of local town hall 
1922. The.March on Rome was only the last of such abdications. 1] 
matters not whether the first illegalities were perpetrated in the nam 
. of nationalism or of socialism: the essence of the phenomenon remain 
the same: a progressive supplanting of lawful authorities by extra 
legal bodies relying on the mob. Therefore it is at once true that, eve 
before Fascism, Italy was in fact to a great extent ruled by a maske 
dictatorship and that this system of government was being undermine 
by new forces—urban working classes represented mainly by socialist: 
rural working classes represented mainly by Christian Democrats, ur 
skilled labourers represented mainly by Syndicalists branching ou 
from Socialist trade unions, etc., which it was willing to exploit an 
unable to assimilate and harmonise under its own auspices. To all th: 
we must add the fact that Italy was born a highly centralised Stat 
under the guidance of Piedmont, whose rulers acted as the Prussian 
towards the rest of Germany, interpreting perhaps even more than th 
Prussians unity in terms of bureaucratic uniformity, regardless « 
regional and historical differences ; although the pattern adopted wa 
the organisation which the French Republic inherited from the ancze 
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gime, the Revolution and the Empire. The result was to engender 
to the parties representing the rising unassimilated forces a morbid 
utual rivalry for the conquest of the State machinery monopolised by 
e ruling class. Italy’s victory and completion of national unity in the 
‘st World War was the last achievement of this class; but in the 
chausting effort its last link with the national reality broke down 
sfore the new forces making for a peaceful democracy had learned the 
t of political co-operation and managed to create, out of their best 
ements, the new political class. Fascism was the conquest of the 
rate machinery by barbarian bands led by an unscrupulous criminal 
hen the forces of civilisation came to a crash. What a different judg- 
ent would history have had to pronounce on Mussolini had he been 
ale to choose for himself the part of a Washington or a Lincoln, the 
le of a moral dictator leading the Italian people along the paths that 


nder even a merely moral, dictatorship unnecessary! Dis aliter. 


sum ! 

The exploitation of the national weakness for high-sounding rhetoric 
id spectacular and cheap glories did the rest. D’Annunzio prepared 
ussolini. The phenomenon which Julien Benda called La trahisondes 
ercs (the betrayal on the part of the intellectuals) was even on a wider 
ale in Italy than in France ; except for a very few thinkers, most of 
hom became exiles and the most eminent among whom feel in prison 
| their own homes, most university teachers of history, philosophy, 
w and literature, and most leaders of public opinion, gladly and 
oisefully sold their souls and preached the new Gospel of State 
orship and State dogmatism. We need only mention Papini, Prezzo- 
ni, Marinetti, Gentile, Varisco. The case of Gentile is perhaps the most 
enificant and scandalous. While Socrates preferred to drink the 
smlock rather than surrender the freedom of his spirit even to such 
1 enlightened people as the Athenians, this—technically eminent— 
iodern Idealist philosopher who already, as an ardent anti-clerical, 
eld up to shame and infamy the Church because of the stake of 
iordano Bruno and the long imprisonment of Campanella, has fallen 
) low as to proclaim in a public speech that there 1s no moral difference 
tween the cudgel and the sermon as both are aiming to bend the will of 
ymebody. Fascism to him is more than a political party ; it is a total 
mception of life. Schools ought not to teach it as politics, but as a 
ligion, by means of uncompromising, intransigent masters, in uni- 
ersities, whence all ‘‘ broad-mindedness should be severely excluded.”’ 
he intellect is not free except in so far as it coincides with that con- 
-etely objectified intelligence and will which is the State. Hence from 
1e Kindergarten to the University education is turned into machinery 
wr the drilling of minds according to the Fascist pattern: Hegel run 
ad ! 

Nor must we feel too ashamed at such manifestations. In a country 
here Catholicism as the nominal religion of the immense majority had 
een reduced, except in a comparatively narrow but no doubt eminent 
nd select circle, to mere ritual conformity and ideological orthodoxy, 
10se who are unable to believe in the Christian God and find in Him 
1e pattern of life and the norm of soul-discipline must not be allowed 
y the State to become seeds of anarchy: the State must offer them a 
ew religion and it can only do so by offering itself as the supreme 
bject of devotion, as the highest realisation of Spirit here and now. 
t would be to allow such seeds to persist if it permitted to be sug- 
ested that what the State at any moment is or does is not what it 
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should be or do. The infallibility of the Pope in matters of moral and — 
dogmatic doctrine gives way to that of the State in everything, where © 
the State, of course, absorbs within itself the Church, society, lesser 
groups and all individuals! Truly, in Hegelian terms, the night where 
all cows are black! And, what is extremely significant, even priests — 
and highly placed prelates in the Church, in fact if not in words, have 
yielded to such an atmosphere. I know personally another wise, 
eminently well-educated priest and, as a priest, a true hero, who writes’ 
in Gerarchia, the well-known Fascist review. And we all know that the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Milan has found his way to compare Mussolini | 
to a new Constantine! Can then whole nations run mad ? 

But, at this point, a new problem arises: What of the common 
people taken apart from their, maybe, misguided guides? Have they 
no share in having rendered possible the present tragedy ? | 

The answer is that there are two national psychological traits which 
represent the people’s responsibility as contrasted with that of the 
ruling class and of political and economic groups and parties: the 
average Italian is at once almost incurably sceptical and indifferent in | 
politics and almost incurably an anarchical individualist, viz. impatient 
of regimentation. Centuries of political subjection have made him like 
that. It is the first trait—scepticism, political as well as moral, coupled 
with a certain cynical readiness to accept gains and cheap glories from 
whatsoever source and government, that explains the advent of 
Fascism to power in the hour of breakdown of the old ruling class ; and 
it is the second trait—anarchical individualism—which explains 
Italian military defeats. The Italian character in a passive way rebels 
against the regimentation which the Fascist gang tried to impose upon 
them in order to make them instrumental to its own permanence in 
power. 

What of the Future ? Will the breakdown of the Fascist system find 
such an élite.ready to resume the noble and liberal tradition of the 
Risorgimento and to re-educate Italy in the Western tradition from 
which Fascism represents a desertion ? 

We must hope so, since, after all, the ordeal through which Italy is 
passing is one through which all nations have had and will have to pass 
in their process of self-training in the ways of freedom. It is only 
through such ordeals that we learn to trust moral forces rather than’ 
expediency and might in arming, and we learn the cost of political 
scepticism and acceptance and of sheepish docility. Only thus we 

learn that the dangers of orderly despotism are by far greater than 
* those of sometimes uneasy, restless and ever-watchful liberty. Only 
thus self-government can become a cherished tradition and almost a 
second nature, and even disasters can be turned into unequalled 
opportunities for education in real greatness. And there is a further 
reason for our optimism. One has only to read attentively the Osservatore 
Romano in order to realise that the Vatican has learned the lesson that 
even the prefascist liberal régime was, after all, more truly liberal 
even concerning the Church than Fascism. On the other hand many 
free-thinkers have certainly in their turn learned the lesson that the 
secular State may be even more intolerant, persecuting, dogmatic, than 
any Church. The way is thus open to the growth of these religious 
forces, symbolised by the name of Don Luigi Sturzo, which stand for a 
real democracy permeated by the Christian spirit and have not bowed 
to Baal. It isin this, at least probable rapprochement between politico- 
cultural and religious forces which stood mutually hostile during the 
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First Risorgimento, that we see the best permanent result of the Fascist 

*xperiment and the most propitious omen for the formation of a new 

uling class capable of facing the problems of the Second Risorgimento. 
ANGELO CRESPI. 


THE RUSSIAN FRONT THROUGH 
| GERMAN EYES. 


T may seem unimportant to ask how a people like the Germans— 

moulded intoan apparently soulless totalitarian machine—think and 

feel about any part of a war which is being waged in their name, 
ought with their very lives. There we see a political and military 
eadership proclaiming to act as the legitimate agents for the entire 
people. There we find a response to this claim amongst many like- 
ninded politicians—and not only amongst those allied to the Nazis. 
[f that claim were justified then, indeed, it would be little use to study 
the picture of a vital part of the present war as seen through German 
ayes. It would be quite sufficient to read the proclamations and 
jescriptions given out by Dr. Goebbels, the German High Command, 
and similarly representative agencies of the Nazi system. Yet we find 
that there are two great divergencies from this official picture of the 
war in general and the Russian Front in particular. First there are 
1umerous eye-witness accounts describing the attitude of the broad 
masses of the German people as, to say the least, differing from the 
yfficial line. Second, there is the strange and amazing shadow behind 
the official Nazi publications, a shadow of a silent listener who is not 
at all convinced by the pronouncements of his “‘ leaders.’” We see the 
shadow falling across the stream of official statements, accounts and 
propaganda in general which is anything but straightforward, self- 
assured, and vibrating with a single-minded patriotism certain of a 
corresponding attitude of the people. Almost the contrary is the case. 

All reports and indications agree that nobody was more surprised 
about the sudden onslaught of Hitler against Russia in June 1941 than 
the Germans themselves. Neutral observers in Berlin write frankly 
about the consternation prevailing amongst the public there when they 
suddenly learned that—instead of a, perhaps, somewhat precarious 
agreement between the U.S.S.R and the Third Reich—there was war. 
The day after the invasion of Russia the Berlin Correspondent of the 
Swiss paper Der Bund wrote: “It is apparent that the outbreak of 
war (with Russia), which has come instead of the expected understand- 
ing, has disappointed the people bitterly. They view the prolongation 
of the war with mixed feelings. . . . Even official circles regard the 
outbreak of this war with unusual gravity. They point out that the 
war against Russia is the most serious event since September, not only 
in foreign policy but also in home policy.” 

It is difficult to obtain concrete evidence for the more detailed reasons 
of this gap between the attitude of the people and the attitude of the 
régime and its armies. Generally speaking, most observers agree that 
the people hated the war, and hardly modified their view even after the 
victories of 1939, 1940, and the spring of 1941. An extension of the war 
meant to them a prolongation of the war. It was a simple approach 
which, obviously, the Nazi masters did not share. They expected a 
“ blitzkrieg ’’ and a “‘ blitzkrieg” over Russia, just as they had won 
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them over their previous continental adversaries. They believed that 4 


in this way the growing menace from the Anglo-Saxon powers could be ; 


countered. It was—to use the expression introduced by Liddell Hart— 
a strategy of indirect approach. Beating England—and the U.S.A.— 


this the Nazis realised could hardly be done by superior naval and air- — 
forces. Consequently it was essential to deprive the Western Powers ~ 


of their only remaining potential ally on the Continent by means of 
quick and decisive strokes of the paramount weapon in the hands of 
the Nazis—the Wehrmacht. The fact that the Nazi leadership believed 
that this could be done in the necessary shortness of time was chiefly 


due to the intoxicating after effects of their previous victories. The — 


Nazis were the captives of their own past—as they always have been. 
The people were not. 

The reasons have already been indicated. First, the people were little 
affected by the conquests of the first two years of the war. If the 


| 


i 
- 


4 


victories had captivated their minds and souls as they did those of the © 


Nazis proper—what harmony of sentiment and action between the | 
aggressive spearhead of the Third Reich and the broad masses of the — 


f 


people would we have observed ! How united in sentiment and purpose ~ 
have we seen the armies and peoples of England and the U.S.A., of — 


Greece, of Russia! How divided do we find régime and people in ‘the 


Third Reich! It was after the fall of France, after the proclamation of © 


the ““ New Order,” that German authors inside Germany indicate that 


“our sentiments are with the defeated.’’ At the same time another ~ 
book contains the sentence : “ It was decisive for the fall (of the Roman ~ 


Empire) that neither in the country, nor in Rome, nor anywhere in the 


Empire was there any supreme law and institution in whom the people ~ 
could put their trust and whose word had permanent value. And all — 


this in spite of a flood of decrees, orders and pronouncements which a 
machinery working day and night was pouring out.” 


This, too, is a passage from a book written at the same time: “ Let | 


us look at the surprising and forceful appearance of the Huns on the 
European stage. Myth has tried to make the person of Attila more 
generous and to represent that wild conqueror to a princely man and 
hero of devilish grandeur—which he was not. Needless to say he was 
not without genius, but it was the genius of the pure terrorist who has 


known no other order than murder. Since he was radically uneducated — 


he was frightfully superstitious, but that prevented him at the same 
time from seeing anything ‘else in difficulties than something which he 
- had to overcome. His power rested on limitless despotism, on boundless’ 


confidence of his soldiers, on his limitless treachery (‘ Vertragsbriichig- 


keit’), and finally on the lack of unity and strength of his enemies.” 


This characterisation of Attila—is it Attila ?>—-continues with a descrip- 


~ tion of the “ impression which a contemporary must have had of the 


power of this king.”’ His Empire “ extended from the South-Russian 


spaces to Jutland and the Danish islands,” in the West “‘ from across 


the Rhine’ to Greece and Persia. “‘ Attila had planned to conquer 
the Persians, but by the actions in Western Europe he was always 
prevented from doing so.”’ Such a contemporary “ must have seen, if- 
he was not blind, that Attila’s enemies were not up to him in any way. — 
The East Roman Empire was in continuous jealous squabbles with the | 
West Roman Empire, and this in turn was afraid of the power of the 
Western Goths in what to-day is France. The antique world seemed 
weak and dying, economically exhausted, without energy, without 
stirring ideas. There was only one man of real greatness, — 
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commander-in-chief of West Rome. But he stood on shaking ground, 
because he was surrounded by jealousy and hatred, being the only pillar 
of the antique world. It was surprising (to the contemporaries) that 
7Etius could beat Attila in the great battle of the Champagne, but this 

success proved how little superior strategy meant, if behind it there 

is not a wide statesmanlike plan. Instead of destroying him, tius let 
him escape, because he rightly suspected that otherwise West Rome 
could become too powerful. In the following year Attila again burned 
down towns, murdered the inhabitants, pillaged churches, threatened 
Rome, and showed his intention to conquer the whole world by this 
method. He did not fall because of his enemies, not even because they 
would have been filled by a common Christian faith which, in the end, 
would have beaten the pagan armies. . . . There was no assassin, for his 
Hun-guards protected him against all dangers.’’ He died of “ nose- 
bleeding.” ‘‘ The gigantic Empire collapsed like dust.” 

What a disillusioned opinion about conquest, conquerors and 
“Empires”! We have quoted from this book so extensively because 
it is significant for the attitude of many private Germans to the war 
in general, to the extension of the war in the East in particular. This 
political and moral antagonism henceforth becomes so important that 
more and more attention is paid to it by the leading Nazis, the Party 
and the Gestapo. Significant stages in this development are the speeches 
of Hitler and Goering in the second half of 1941 and during 1942. While 

they are unable to present new victories which could in any way be 
‘called “ decisive ’’ (as they tried to do during the preceding phase of 
the war), they speak with increasing fury of a ‘‘ Second Front ’’—inside 
Germany. Simultaneously they tighten their grip on this inner front, 
enlarge the Gestapo, SS and Waffen-SS, and oust the last remnants of 
the independent judiciary. The entire legal system had already gone 
by the board years before—when the Gestapo was placed above the law. 
Now the “ growing strength ” of the Third Reich, of which the propa- 
gandists still boasted, expressed itself vzs-d-vzs the Home Front by the 
appointment of Dr. Thierack as Minister of Justice with complete 
executive and legislative power. It is impossible to look at the war 
through German eyes without seeing this impact on everyday life in 
Germany. Say 

This process of a widening gap, and at the same time of increasing 
terror and rigid control, was accelerated by the very heavy losses 
incurred on the Eastern Front. The Nazis studiously refrained from 
publishing losses. The papers had permission only for a limited number 
of death notices, and they were continuously admonished to shape the 

‘wording according to Nazi requirements, This heavy pressure on the 
morale of the people resulted soon enough in the hectic growth of 
rumours about supposed losses which surpass all likely figures. Many 
months ago already reports from neutral countries mentioned “ six 
million dead” in the East as a common estimate in Germany. This 
was at about the same time when Mr. Churchill indicated two million 
as a likely estimate. Neutral observers returning from journeys to 
_.Germany, neutral correspondents writing to their papers in Switzerland 
and Sweden, frequently mentioned that ‘‘ there was not one German 
family which had not lost at least one relative on the Eastern Front.” 

In addition to the horror spreading all over the country owing to the 
severe losses and the still severer impression made by the official silence 
_ about them, there originated a rapidly growing flood of reports about 
«conditions in the East. In order to grasp the full importance of these 
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impressions one has to remember that “ the East ” has always had a g 
powerful and irrational ring in German ears. We remember Herder’s | 
great hopes in the coming age of Slav strength, the paramount influence | 
of great Russian writers like Dostojowsky and Tolstoi on German ~ 
literature and thought, the antagonism of German Social Democrats ~ 
against Tsarist Russia, and the twilight in which the Soviet Union "| 
appeared to the various sections of the Weimar Republic. Awe, | 
admiration, hate and hope were strangelymixed, although either the 


one or the other of these feelings dominated the individual onlooker || 


according to his political convictions. This background has become | 
gradually more important during the Hitlerite campaign against 
Russia. In order to grasp its full significance it is worth remembering ~ 
that even the purely military reminiscences had little to encourage high | 
hopes. Many millions must have remembered the defeat of Russia in 
1917, yet the longer that so-called victory faded away into the past ~ 
the less convincing it became. Many had begun to realise that the ~ 
potential strength of Russia had increased rather than decreased owing 
to the defeat in 1917. For historically that defeat proved the downfall 
of the Tsarist system rather than of Russia, and paved the way fora | 
twentieth-century mass movement which succeeded in mobilising the © 
potential strength of the country far beyond the level from which the 
territorial losses of Brest Litowsk appeared to have thrown her down. — 
The Reichswehr had been aware of this already in the twenties, so — 
that by no means only left-wing circles looked upon Russia as a much | 
more powerful State than her ideological enemies wanted to admit. 
Yet another factor has to be considered which has become strangely 
important for the structure of opinion inside Germany, the example of 
Napoleon. For Germany the Napoleonic Wars have remained a reality, 
and the fate of his campaign of 1812 has been almost as vividly in the — 
minds of at least the educated Germans as of the Russians. Historically 
incorrect but politically important is the association of that fateful 
campaign with the well-planned, deliberate and in the end decisive 
retreat of the Russian armies behind Moscow. There was no such well- 
planned and deliberate retreat, but rather a continuous struggle wearing | 
down the aggressor’s army so that, in the words of Clausewitz, he suc- __ 
- ceeded in reaching Moscow, but not in “ being frightful there any 
longer.” Yet it was the immense spaces of Russia which, in the popular © 
belief of the following generations, had overwhelmed the organised 
superiority of the French armies. Again it was the fear of these very 
spaces which cropped up from the very first day Hitler’s aggression 
started. It is not surprising, therefore, to find the Nazi propagandists 
endeavouring with growing insistence to counteract that irrational— 
-and therefore still more dangerous—belief of the people. One of the 
Reichsleiter of the Nazi Party, Bouhler, hurried out a biography of 
Napoleon which was an obvious attempt to reply to those who saw ~ 
an all too dangerous parallel in the two undertakings. We also find 
Hitler himself trying to stand up against the threatening shadow of the 
Corsican. Neither in many ways the more relevant precedent of 
Charles XII nor the experience of the First World War prompts him 
to seek a comparison. Napoleon’s examples does. In his speech of 
April 26th, 1942, he declares that he succeeded where Napoleon failed. 
On May 2oth Goering had to take the subject up again. “ Some of you 
have perhaps read the story of the great Corsican... .’ And later: 
“Many a leader was bound to think of that cruel parallel of 1812.” 
The heavy losses, the grave conditions on the Eastern Front, and the 
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_ shadows of the past only aggravated the doubts in the Nazi leadership. 
| They become apparently so severe that we do not find any more serious 
| attempts to counter them directly. Instead, a new and powerful drive 
| was and is gaining momentum, a drive which has as its object to 
| substitute fear for faith and hope. The most ruthless realism is becoming 
| the keynote of descriptions of the Eastern Front. Goering and Hitler 
' in their speeches are merely following this new line which can best be 
| described as psychological terrorism. The appalling cold during the 
| winter months, the dangers ofthe swamps and steppes during the 
| summer months, above all the bravery of the Russian soldier, are 
_ described as they are. No longer do we find the rose-coloured optimistic 
| eulogies of the typical Nazi pattern. The Germans are being told day 
' after day now what their men out there are up against. This fearful 
/ story has its “ other side ’’—namely, the continuous more or less open 
| threat that there is no way back for them. Therefore it is for the people 

as a whole to enable the fighting men to survive—somehow. More 
weapons, more war material, more privations, more restrictions, and 
more terror—all this is the day-to-day reality deriving from the War 
in the East. The frantic ring of such reports from the East is typified 
by an article in Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger (September 13th, 1942) : ‘‘ This 
has naturally nothing in common with the war and soldiering in the 
European sense. Here an insane system locks its teeth madly in a 
senseless resistance, but a resistance which must be broken by our 
| soldiers, man against man.’”’ Another picture (D.N.B., October 2oth, 
1942), this time of the scene at Stalingrad whose fall had been predicted 
| by the Nazis two months before this report was written: “‘ For two 
_ days the German troops have been storming the town districts in the 
| north and capturing them. The fighting goes on through the forests of 
threatening chimneys, through a ghastly chaos of bricks, beams, 
| destroyed household furniture and arms. In the midst of blankets and 


|. broken furniture lies a dead man covered with dust. The mummified 


head of a woman Sees from an earth dug-out nearby. Her look is 
mad, her face ashen. .. . But the Soviets have not given up resistance 
to fight to the last. . 

To end these few remarks, here is an example of what we have called 
“ the other side,’ namely a typical leading article in a Nazi Party paper 
in the middle of October 1942: ‘‘ The outermost few of the pestilent 
outcasts have had the last miserable residues of the cerebral substance 
so desiccated by lying enemy broadcasts that the small circles of 
miserable cowards which they represent still dare to quibble about the 
certainty of our victory. ... Just because it is no longer possible to lose 
the war we are capable of picturing without trembling all the immense 
misery, humiliation, and destruction which would follow defeat. Every 
day we should think of this, and dedicate a few minutes to this picture 


' of imagination in order to stir ourselves up and put an end to ridiculous 


grumbling and whining about trifles. Defeat means Asiatic vandalism 
in Europe. It is truly necessary that we train our memory. Away with 
_ forgetfulness—this servant of the morbid and easy life! Every day 
_ we must hammer into our minds the recollection of the horrible years 
_ after Versailles! ”’ 

W. W. ScuHuTz. 


BRITAIN AND THE MUSLIM 
PROBLEMS. 


T is not fully realised in this country that out of some 400 million 
[pasins who inhabit no less than 102 separate localities of the world, 

more than half dwell under the British flag, thus making it im- 
perative for England to comprehend their several reactions. The 
successful progress of this war, and not the less significantly the planning 
of peace, is more truly in the lap of Anglo-Islamic goodwill than is 
generally supposed. To Great Britain, therefore, only three out of some 
seventeen Muslim problems are to be addressed: they are immediate 
questions appertaining to Arabia, India and Albania. 

In regard to the problems of Arabic-speaking Muslims, the position 
is complicated not so much because Great Britain will be called upon 
to face the Arab interaction when Hitler is defeated, as by the need of 
the Arabs themselves to readjust their rather isolated present-day 
economic and political reactions to a new order of things. And whereas 
the solution of such inescapable problems as the Palestine question, the 
ownership of the Hijaz railway and Aqaba, the Sudan overlordship, 
the sphere of influence of Yemen over the Southern Arabian litoral 
amongst other thorny items, may be left to the later stages of Anglo- 
Arab statecraft, that which should engage the earnest attention of the 
Arabs at this juncture is something that is exclusive to them. I mean 
the examination of those social and economic factors in the several 
Arab localities which are presently tending to a dangerous level of 
self-sufficiency and aloofness in which the true Islamic confederation 
idea faces a challenge. It may be true thatsucha trend is owing tothe 
European impact, where economic viewpoints are regarded the only 
guide ; yet thereby the peril to an Arab Confederacy, piloted by Muslim 
sections, is not lessened. Some may, of course, argue that the Arab 
federation, if backed by any European agencies at a later date, may 
influence the further introduction of non-Muslims into the Arab lands. 
But if the federation justified its strength by the mere fact of its forma- 
tion, it could surely be powerful enough to withstand the pressure 
and not admit outsiders to their federation. 

It is, therefore, necessary to realise that those Arabic-speaking 
countries, where the hot flames of nationalism leaped up with pure 
idealism a generation ago, are now in danger of being fed only by 
economic considerations. These are said to be mounting higher and 
-higher to a position attained by Western Europe immediately prior to 
this war. To this there can be only one climax, an international conflict 
or at least “‘ the separation of one Muslim heart from another,’’ which 
is in itself both a negation of the true spirit of Islam and the ‘destruc- 

-tion of an idea of common Arab defence which a grand Arab Alliance 
undoubtedly can provide on a co-operative basis. The favourable 
opportunity for the Arabic-speaking people to-day cannot be exag- 
gerated. This consists in establishing a general Arab economic plan ; 
for although the spiritual unity of Islam is indisputable, there is fear 
that persistent economic clashes making inroads into national politics 
may not leave the religious solidarity of Middle Eastern Muslims 
unaffected. 

The greatest need of the modern Arabs is not that they should regain 
their independence or retain it: that they are certain to effect with or 
even without European help. They have meantime to save themselves 
from themselves, for economic tendencies are arising in their lands 
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which are alien alike to the spirit of their faith and the genius of their 


people. But if Great Britain, for obvious reasons, is to postpone the 
settlement of larger Arab issues to the end of the war, and the Arabs 
meantime are only to readjust their inter-Arab social and economic 
factors, from the United Nations’ point of view the matter cannot be 
allowed to remain just there. There is a war on. Is everything being 
done to convince the Arabs that England is on the right path? Ad- 
mittedly, a great deal can still be done from London ; for recently an 
Arab co-religionist of mine said to me, feelingly : ‘‘ They tell us of the 
culture of England. Why not also tell the English about the Arab 


- culture if they want reciprocity in friendship? ’”’ There is an English ° 


culture Centre in Cairo, but where is there one in London for Arab 
culture? The reply is: Let the Arabs themselves have that Centre 
in London; why should the English have it here? A rejoinder may 
be allowed: because England is at war, because England has made 
Culture Centres for other peoples in London, and therefore the non- 
existence of a Muslim culture centre is a slight on the Muslims, the 
lack of whose friendship may make just a difference between a mere 
ending of the war and a smashing British victory and a complete peace. 


_ This is a point which no Englishman can afford to forget. 


Let us examine the question which is exercising the minds of Indian 
Muslims. It is Pakistan: and although some of its salient features 
have already been given by me in a previous article in this REVIEw, 
both the appearance of further facts as to its origin and later develop- 
ments justify a closer analysis. It is now documentarily established 


* that Choudhary Rahmat Ali is its founder. The Poet Laureate of India, 


the late Sir Mohamed Iqbal, had no doubt propounded the idea in 1930 
of making one large province out of several Muslim provinces in 
Northern India, but he thought only in terms of Indian Federation. 
Rahmat Ali’s proposals gave the movement a Muslim as distinct from 
an Indian national consciousness. From 1933, when the Pakistan 
Movement was launched, till the present day the founder has persisted 
in his endeavours, despite the active opposition of even some of his 


co-religionists. _His triumph was complete when the Muslim League in 


1940 adopted his scheme. Since! then the demand for it has become an 
integral part of all Indian constitutional problems. And as by unfurling 


the banner of Pakistan National Movement, and giving to the politics 


of the Indian Muslims an Islamic character, Rahmat Ali has gathered 
an enormous following; so the Hindu Mahasabha, by appealing to 
orthodox Hindus and condemning Pakistan, has greatly added to its 
numbers. Thus there are two distinct groups in each camp, for whilst 
Mahasabha and Rahmat Ali’s Movement contest with each other in 
one field, in another the Congress faces the Muslim League. 

It is not wholly true, however, that the solution of the Indian problem 
is merely the unravelling of the Hindu-Muslim tangle. British interests 


are a definite part of the whole. The problem, therefore, is divisible 


into two: a Hindu-Muslim understanding and a British-Indian under- 


_ standing. The latter may be taken first. It is authoritatively computed 


that British investments and industrial enterprise in India are so great 

that every fourth person in England is directly or indirectly indebted ~ 
to India for his living. But the gain is not one-sided. The Indian 
industrial development is largely due to British liberal, if not entirely 


unselfish, encouragement ; for how otherwise could the Fiscal Autonomy 


Convention of 1921 have been tolerated with the full knowledge that 


its results might be the almost total destruction of the great cotton 
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trade between India and Lancashire ? Or the whole Britishinvestment — 
from {700,000,000 reduced to more than one-third? Or, best of all, 
capital now abundantly existing in that country for large-scale industrial — 
developments, and practically all Indian sterling debts having been — 
redeemed ? 

In all this sphere Britain’s part is indispensable for generations to ~ 
come. Adjustment, however, is relatively easy, because the United 
Kingdom, even after the grant of independence to India, can deal with 
India in a similar fashion as other international matters are arranged. 
But the special character of this partnership once again proves what a 
considerable stake Great Britain has in Hindustan. Is this, therefore, 
the reason of the British ambiguous attitude regarding Pakistan ?, ask 
some Muslims, because practically the whole industrial field of India is 
in the hands of the Hindus, and the future British business man is, 
therefore, anxious that his Government should not commit itself to the 
Muslims too deeply. Whatever happens in India, trade considerations 
will no longer guide India’s destiny in politics. This is so entirely on 
account of the rise of the Pakistan Movement. The British hesitation 
to acknowledge the force of Pakistan arguments, and the suspected 
desire to back up the Congress intransigence towards the Muslims, is 
considered to be based upon the ignorance of the findings of their own 
countrymen who have had distinguished administrative Indian careers. 
It is pointed out, for instance, that there is nothing new in the Muslim 
demands to make one large Muslim state from the Northern Indian 
provinces ; that is, the North West Frontier Province, the Punjab and 
Sind, and another in Eastern Bengal. The Punjab and the Borderland 
were a single unit from 1849. It was Curzon in 1901 who broke the 
unity ; also, time and again, suggestions have been made from the date 
of Dalhousie’s Governor-Generalship, including Northbrook in 1876 
and Lytton in 1877, to amalgamate Sindh with the Punjab. The 
division of Bengal in 1905 into Eastern and Western Bengal proves the 
case of Muslim for partition in the reverse direction. Even Gandhi 
projected the division of India into twenty parts on linguistic basis, 
though for totally different reasons. 

What is there odd in the Muslim claim of Pakistan which has, in fact, 
been suggested several times, and even carried into effect both by the 
Hindus and the British? Does the new name make it necessarily 
deadly, ask the Pakistanis? The truest test, of course, of the Muslim 
demand is that there is no will to come together. The exclusiveness of 
both the Brahmanic Hindus and Muslims, the consciousness of their 
respective political history in India—of the ruler and the ruled—the 
lack of a longing to belong to a common heritage and destiny, since 
both Hindus and Muslims are poles apart in this respect also, are funda- 
mentals of the situation. The Pakistanis demand independence as 
much as the Hindus ; they are determined to hold on to the two-nation 
theory, where the sister Sovereign states could look after their indi- 
vidual interests. This is the great meeting point and Rajagopalachari 
is working for it. There is no other basis of co-operation. Jinnah is not 
on the war-path ; he is out to reconcile the conflicting interests of all : 
Muslims, Hindus, and the British. 

Finally, there is the question of Albania—the only independent 
Muslim state in Europe—which is agitating the mind of the Muslim 
_ world in general and of Muslim India in particular. The uncertainty 
regarding Albania’s future is keenly felt by my go million co-religionists 
in India for two reasons. Firstly, more than half a million Indian 
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| Muslims are now fighting under the British flag: They are deeply 
conscious of the fact that the battle is raging in the true spirit of the 
Atlantic Charter, and that the fruits of British victory would mean the 
liberation of their Muslim brethren from the Axis grasp. Secondly, 
Muslim Indians have vivid recollections of their agitation for the 
Khalafat issue, following the severe terms of the Sévres treaty granted 
to the Turks after the last war. They hope that after this victory no 
Albanian Muslim question will require adjustment, as was the case with 
Turkey, when they had to make rather strong representations to 
England on behalf of their co-religionists. And they won the day 
despite Lloyd George’s blynder. The fact is that the Muslims and 
notably the Indian Muslims are deeply conscious of Albanian Muslim 
association with the rest of the faithful. They regard a million and a half 
Muslim Albanians as a symbol of their cultural heritage in Europe, for 
Albanians have consistently contributed to the glory of Islam’s 
standard-bearer, Turkey. The story begins with the celebrated 
Kopriili Grand Viziers of the seventeenth century, Mohamed and 
Ahmed. Their connection added another roo years of greatness to the 
later golden age of Islam. The territorial reforms of Selim III could 
never have come into being without the guidance of his Albanian 
adviser. Albania supplied twenty-four Viziers to a people to whom 
every Muslim looked up as the pride and fulfilment of his traditions. In 
cultural, architectural, and even philosophical realms, Albania enriched 
West-Asian Islam as Persia benefited their brothers in the East. Such 
Albanian Intellectuals as Namik, Kemal Bey, Fresheri, are widely 
esteemed in the Islamic world. 

Thus, when the Italian attack on Albania took place on April 7th, 
1939, it shook the Muslim world. From Damascus to Delhi Mussolini’s 
name was the accursed only second to Satan’s. The various protest 
meetings in the Imperial Friday Mosque at Delhi, the processions 
signifying disgust in Syrian towns, prayer meetings, and collecting of 
funds for fighting the Italian menace in the Sudan and even in Java, 
in addition to the pronouncements of such men as the Aga Khan, the 
Sheikh of Alhazr in Cairo, are but a few indications of that deep Muslim 
resentment. The 400 millions of people who belong to Islam, however, 
are fully aware of the successive steps taken by the King of the 
Albanians in bringing before the United Nations the tragedy of Italian 
’ aggression and the rightful aims of his innocent people. No man could 
have done more than he, according to that country’s constitution of 
1928, by shouldering the burden of his nation’s cause even in exile, for 
he lodged a protest regarding Italian aggression to the League of 
Nations in June 1939. In the following year, on the outbreak of the 
war, King Zog issued Albania’s declaration of war against Italy. In 
September 1941 he informed all members of the United Nations from 
London that his country was not at peace with the aggressor ; when 
America entered the war, he informed the U.S.A. Government that his 
country was not at war with America ; and finally, he telegraphed his 
- adhesion to the Washington declaration of President Roosevelt of 
January 1942, to which he received a due acknowledgment addressed 
as ““ His Majesty King Zog of the Albanians.” 

According to International Law Albanian sovereignty cannot be 
abrogated by the aggressor’s military occupation any more than that 
_ of Holland or Greece. Zog I, in virtue of his election as the King of the 
Albanians by a duly elected National Assembly in Tirana in September 

1928, and the same representatives of the people charging him to 
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protect Albanian rights even outside the country if need be, is carrying” 
on the gallant fight. Yet those Muslims who work for the defeat of the — 
Axis cannot be satisfied unless King Zog is invited to join the United 
Nations. Any other position is anomalous and engenders grave mis- © 
givings throughout the entire Muslim world, an important part of t 
which live under the British flag in India. 4 
SIRDAR IKBAL ALI SHAH. ; 
4 


DAKAR. 


AKAR has long been expecting an invasion by Allied Forces, ~ 
] ex the Vichy Government has despatched all available French — 

troops for reinforcing the garrison. Already an air battle is 
reported to have taken place over the port. From Germany comes the ~ 
report that British troops have been concentrated on the frontier of — 
Gambia, 150 miles to the south, that American forces have landed in © 
Liberia, and that the Allies are in some strength at Takoradi on the ~ 
Gold Coast, at Leopoldville in the Belgian Congo, and at Brazzaville, 
in Free French Equatorial Africa. Apparently, West Africa is on the © 
eve of great events. 

The importance of Dakar lies mainly in its strategic position. It has, 
moreover, the best natural harbour on the West African coast, and is 
the centre of administration of’the eight French colonies there. It is 
situated on the Gulf of Gorée, sheltered by the Cape Verde Peninsula, 
which is the extreme westerly point of Africa. As an enemy base, it 
would be admirably placed for attacking the vital sea routes from 
Britain to West and South Africa. It flanks the South Atlantic routes ~ 
from Brazil and the Argentine to the British Isles, and the line of the 
American convoys from New England rotund the Cape of Good Hope. 
From Port Natal in Brazil the distance is only about 1,800 miles, the 
shortest across the Atlantic, and Dakar, in Axis hands, would prove a 
threat to Latin America. On two previous occasions the Allies have 
taken action there. The first followed the fall of France, when naval 
operations were undertaken to prevent important units of the French ~ 
fleet falling into German hands, and were successful in immobilising 
and crippling the 35,000-ton battleship Rzcheliew. The second was an 
attempt by Free French Forces, assisted by the British, to secure the ~ 
port and co-operate with a section of the population. It failed owing 
to the strength of the defences being too great for a comparatively small 
expedition. . 

The district surrounding the city is known as the Circumscription of 
Dakar and Dependencies. It is 60 square miles in area, with a popula- 
tion of 126,000, of whom 8,000 were French, now, of course, con- 
siderably increased in numbers. The hinterland is the great province 
of Senegal, a broad belt of savanna land, merging north to the Sahara, 
with a forest zone near the coast, a country of 74,000 square miles and 
1,700,000 people. Since 1903, Dakar has been the capital of Federated 
French Africa, the centre of administration, influence and control in 
L’Afrique Occidentale Francaise. As is usual in French Colonies, the 
administration of the natives is good. Autonomy was granted in 1924, 
and all have the franchise. The war, however, has caused some distress 
and discontent among the Africans. Although plenty of food is available, 
unemployment has increased, and overseas trade has considerably 
fallen off owing to the blockade. Normally, Dakar exports half the surplus 
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| produce of French West Africa—arachis (ground nuts), oil plants, maize, 
__ hidesand skins, fruit and timber, with coffee and cotton from the Western 

Sudan. Five million tons of shipping are cleared a year. Since the con- 
| struction of the railway to St. Louis, at the mouth of the Senegal river 


to the north, it has ousted that port from its premier position as the 
entrance to the interior, while subsequently the extension of railway 
communication eastward via Thiés and Kayes to Bamako and Kulikoru 
has brought the country of the Middle Niger within two days of the 


| coast, short-circuiting the route from the Western Sudan and, to some 


extent at least, taking away the trade from Bathurst in Gambia. 

The bay of Dakar, protected from the sea by a great natural crescent, 
is surrounded by small white buildings. A long white stretch of beach 
extends to sand dunes and the bush behind. The modern part of the 
town, built by the French, has brought straight avenues and fine public 
buildings, including the palace of Governor-General Boisson. The 
water supply is good, and, considering the tropical latitude, the climate 
is not unhealthy. The summer is characterised by torrential rain, while 
the winter is temperate. The harbour took four years to build, and was 
completed in 1908. It has a commercial basin, distinct from the military 
one, with three docks, and its quays, 7,000 feet in length, will take 
vessels of 26-feet draught. The growth of trade is shown by the ex- 
pansion of the external communications. It was a regular port of call 
for the Messageries Maritimes steamship line from Marseilles to Brazil, 
and the Chargeurs Réunis West Africa vessels proceeding via Accra to 
Pointe Noire, connecting with the Congo Ocean Railway. The Elder 
Dempster Line from Liverpool used Dakar as a terminal West African 
port. Two submarine cables are laid to Brest, while the French air line 
from Paris to Brazil takes the route from Marseilles along the north- 
west African coast to Dakar. 

But it is the internal communications which are likely to play an 
important part in any large-scale Allied operations. Roads and rail- 
ways are good. To the north a road 1,700 miles long, suitable for light 
mechanical transport, links Dakar with French Morocco, crossing the 


|. Mauretanian desert. A river service on the. Senegal is maintained 


throughout the year for 140 miles from Poder to St. Louis, a railway 
165 miles in length connecting the latter with Dakar. In the rainy 
season, boats of 15-feet draught can proceed up the Senegal for 484 
miles as far as Kayes. The railway westward through the heart of the’ 
Colony goes as far as Kulikoru on the Niger, from which there is road 
communication via Timbuktu and the Sahara to the Mediterranean, a 
distance of over 2,500 miles. Midway between Dakar and Kayes, the 
northern frontier of British Gambia approaches within 20 miles of this 
railway -at a place where the country is flat. The Gambia river is 
navigable, and the Colony has excellent motor roads. From Sierra 


_ Leone or Liberia, the nearest approaches to the railway are made at 


Bamako, on the Niger, but these involve journeys of 300 miles and 
climbing over the plateau of French Guiana, more than 3,000 feet above 
sea level. 

_ Very strong defences are now protecting Dakar, and it seems that, in . 
addition to naval operations on a fairly large scale, attack would have 
to be made on the land side. The harbour has two long jetties, of 7,000 
and 2,000 feet, leading to the naval establishments and barracks. The 
port has an arsenal and naval dock with a large torpedo-boat basin, a 


_ seaplane base, oil reservoirs and pipe lines. All available equipment 


has been poured in from France, the coastal batteries strengthened, 


* 
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and new defence works put in hand. Both the Army and Air Force 
garrisons have been increased. The strength of the Fleet is known. 
Besides the repaired battleship Richelieu there are 3 cruisers of 8,000 
tons, 3 modern destroyers, 17 submarines, 3 minesweepers and 10 
corvettes. Governor-General Boisson administers 14 million square 
miles of territory of L’Afrique Occidentale Francaise in the manner of 
an autocrat. He will certainly defend Dakar against an Allied attack, 
although he is unfavourably disposed towards the Germans. Any Axis 
attempt to secure Dakar as a base is-certain to be countered by the 
Allies. 


G. M. CoomMBs. 


ON BEHALF OF PRISONERS 
OF WAR. 


HE English people have a way of making their finest efforts in 

a matter-of-fact spirit, without discussing their ideals, and 

without insistence on the unique character of their work. This 
is not only true of individuals, but sometimes of an organisation, like 
that of the Departments of the Red Cross and St. John which have, 
since 1940, undertaken the chief agency in helping prisoners of war, 
and our civilian countrymen interned in Europe. 

Lately that service has been described briefly in an illustrated 
booklet* which is a wonderful record of resolution, patience and 
achievement in a most intricate and ever-growing task. But its vast- 
ness has not turned a work of mercy into a bureaucracy; and the 
practical, everyday activities of the Prisoners of War and other Depart- 
ments of the Red Cross keep a strongly human and personal aspect. 

The official approach to the enemy Government in questions affecting 
prisoners of war is made only through our Protecting Power (Switzer- 
land), which has representatives in Germany and Italy. But the 
International Red Cross Committee also has neutral delegates who are 
concerned with the welfare of enemy prisoners in the British Isles or in 
Dominion camps; and equally with that of British prisoners in 
Germany, Italy, or countries occupied by the enemy. The English 
Government, too, has appointed a Director of Prisoners of War in the 
War Office, who is responsible for the care of all prisoners, whether in 
our hands or the enemy’s. 

A code of prisoners’ rights was established by the International 
Convention, and signéd before the war by Great Britain, Germany and 
Italy, among other Powers. On the whole, its terms “are fairly 
observed in Germany, except as regards food and clothing.” Grievances 
of a disciplinary kind, “ such as the institution of so-called reprisal 
camps,” are generally rectified through negotiation. The prisoners 
elect a leader from among themselves who acts as chief of the camp, 
and spokesman for the rest in matters which have to be brought before 
the prison authorities, the representatives of the Protecting Power, and 
the International Red Cross. The rights of prisoners of war were 
defined by the International Convention, and certain “ minimum 
standards’ set up with regard: to food, clothing, health, religion, 
correspondence and money. In the present war, the two first supplies 
on that list are below the required standard in some, at least, of the 


* Prisoners of War. 1942. Published by Horace Marshall for the B.R.C.S. 6d. 
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camps. And in all there is need for a continuous despatch of additional 
food and clothing to maintain health, and a measure of comfort, among 
the prisoners. 

The Prisoners of War Department of the Red Cross and St. John 
War Organisation has gradually built up a great supply system by 
means of weekly parcels to all captives, each containing 10s. worth of 
carefully chosen and varied foods, besides fifty cigarettes or two ounces 
of tobacco, separately packed. At the end of June 1942, about 170,000 
food parcels were being sent every week to the International Red Cross 
depot at Geneva, and the Red Cross is assured by acknowledgments 
from the prisoners that nearly all are received, and hailed with joy, at 
the camps. So well does this supply of food parcels go through, that the 
last official figure received from Geneva for pilferage en route showed a 
loss that did not exceed one parcel in every 1,250. 

Although the British Organisation is the greatest source of supply, 
many parcels are packed in.Canada, and the Canadian Red Cross 
Society is now dispatching 60,000 weekly. The Red Cross Societies of 
Australia and New Zealand also are responsible for a considerable 
number of parcels packed on their behalf in Canada ; in addition the 
British community in the Argentine contributes useful quantities of 
food in bulk. Reserves of parcels are maintained at Geneva and also 
in the camps themselves. A reserve of 250,000 regularly “ turned 
over ’’ parcels has been miaintained in addition in this country during 
the first half of 1942. 

Special foods for the sick and wounded, and consignments of medical 
and surgical equipment are sent to hospitals and camps by the Invalid 
Comforts Section. Reserve stores are also kept at Geneva to meet the 
requirements which British doctors, working among prisoners of war, 
are able to make known by letter. St. Dunstan’s co-operates with this 
Section in providing care and training for blinded men. They are 
_ taught to read and write Braille by sighted teachers at the camps, who 
have themselves learned it from the full directions, text-books and 
literature sent out. Each man receives a Braille watch ; and games, 
such as dominoes, draughts and playing-cards, adapted to use by 
touch, also materials for hobbies and for “‘ occupational therapy,” are 
- supplied.* 

To make up deficiencies in clothing is a more complicated matter 
and is only partially done by consignments of battle-dress sent through 
the B.R.C. But, in addition, relatives of prisoners are able to send 
quarterly individual parcels of underwear, footwear and toilet necessi- 
ties. These are handled by the Next-of-Kin Packing Centre at 
Finsbury Circus. Those who are registered as next-of-kin by the 
Prisoners of War Department, St. James’s Palace, receive guidance 
as to the best contents of their next-of-kin parcels, also a special label 
for free delivery and forty clothing coupons to be used on the prisoners’ 
behalf. Facilities are given for buying up to one pound of plain slab 

chocolate and up to eleven ounces of coupon-free soap for addition to 
the quarterly parcel. 

When the next-of-kin parcels reach the Centre, the Red Cross workers 
are responsible for opening and repacking after careful examination. 
In spite of detailed instructions, contraband goods are often included, 


_ * Blinded British prisoners of war are now grouped in one German camp, to their 
- great advantage. Lord Normanby, himself a wounded prisoner and actively concerned 
__ in their welfare, was allowed to accompany them ; and the authorities have granted the 
services of a German teacher of the blind to assist him. 
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or messages are found ingeniously hidden among the contents. All thes 
must be removed, not by arbitrary orders of the Section, but to avoi 
confiscation of the parcels in the enemy countries. Everything tha 
cannot be forwarded is checked and returned to the senders. The us 
made of clothing coupons has also to be accounted for by the trades 
men’s bills. When the sorting process is complete, a free half-pound c 
slab chocolate is added, an acknowledgment card is enclosed for th 
prisoner to return when the parcel arrives, and it is repacked for th 
first stage of its long journey—collection-by the G.P.O. vans. 

But the scope of the Department’s purpose is far wider than supple 
menting camp rations and clothing supplies, urgent though that servic 
is, especially for prisoners doing hard manual labour in factories, mine 
or forests, and as workers on farms and roads. The Red Cross author 
ties are fully alive to other elements in the lot which Mr. Churchi 
described in My Early Life as a “‘ melancholy state ”’ in which the mor 
soldierly spirits chafe at inaction, and “‘ the hours crawl like paralyt: 
centipedes ”’ for the majority. Sport, in some form, is counted indi: 
pensable for the minds as well as the bodies of men living as prisone1 
in cramped quarters. Equipment for all recreations which are allowe 
by the authorities, and suited to the conditions of different camps, : 
sent out after consultation with experts ; ranging from football gea 
cricket bats and balls (composition only, as leather balls are forbidden 
to table tennis sets and boxing gloves. We are told that in some place 
games have been. played against German teams ; and the men can g¢ 
up “‘ international matches among themselves on the lines of Englan 
v. Scotland.” 

Indoor occupations are, on the whole, less restricted ; and, excey 
for card games, chess is first favourite among the prisoners. Music an 
drama are keenly enjoyed in most camps, and,the Department hz 
sent out a number of small sets of orchestral equipment for danc 
bands, concerts, and musical comedies. There is also an “ almost ur 
limited demand for the small instruments of informal music.” To hel 
the production of plays, a great many scripts of those desired, an 
make-up materials, have been supplied by the Red Cross. A lette1 
from Stalag XXA (East Prussia) explains why costumes—apart fro1 
their heavy cost—cannot be sent from England, and must depend o 
the producer’s resourcefulness. 


We put on the play The Dover Road, and I played Mr. Latimer. Tt 
clothes were made or borrowed with some difficulty because of tl 
Germans’ fear of escapes. 

The scenery was painted on cardboard ; the settee and: chair wei 
made of straw palliasses covered with Red Cross blankets. Ann 
costume and hat came from a blanket, and the Jacobean (sic) chai 
were stools with cardboard backs, the whole painted black. 

Journey’s End has now finished and was an enormous success. W 
gave it for over a week, all the other Forts coming to see it. To-morro 
we start to produce It Pays to Advertise. 


Another letter asked for plays by Shaw and O’Neill. We hear, to 
of a performance of Windbag the Sailor, a musical comedy ; and tt 
staging of a Christmas pantomime at a camp of 3,000 officers—a high: 
topical pantomime, in which the fairy god-mother was acertain Prince 
Bardia, ‘who reigned from Benghazi to Sollum.” 

* Quoted in The Prisoner of War (No. 1, May 1942), the monthly Journal now issu 


free of charge by the Department to all registered next-of-kin. Unlike the book] 
mentioned earlier, it is not on sale to the public. 
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Nothing could be more helpful than this new periodical to.relatives 
of the men who are making a gallant stand against weariness and 
depression. It brings before its special readers notes from official reports 
of recent visits to prison camps and hospitals, which are generally 
reassuring to anxious wives and mothers. It gives direct information 
of the prisoners themselves through extracts from letters received at 
the P.O.W. Department, or sent on by their next-of-kin. There is a 
remarkably uncomplaining, even jaunty tone in most of these. Whether 
the men are employed in working parties for long hours, or have to fill 
up the days as well as they can in camps, they seem determined to give 
the best impression of their lot when writing home. Indeed, the 
anonymous compiler of the booklet, describing the life of a prisoner of 
war in detail, was compelled to balance those cheerful letters by a 
warning : 


It would be a grave mistake to gather from the zest with which 
prisoners write of the occupations they organise for themselves, and 
their gratitude for what is done for them in Great Britain and the 
Dominions, that they have a highly agreeable life, and there is no need 
to worry about them. 


Some of the prisoners are scholars, artists, teachers, and scientists. 
Many others are eager to study subjects from which they have been 
debarred in ordinary life. To meet this demand, the Educational Books 
Section of the Red Cross has been set up in the New Bodleian, with the 
Master of Balliol as Director, and a strong team of educational and 
occupational experts giving their counsel, so that each would-be student 
may have the direction needed for his purpose. The Section works in 
close co-operation with the International Red Cross, and with the World 
Alliance of the Y.M.C.A. at Geneva. The books asked for cover an 
extremely wide and varied choice of subjects. Though “ requests for 
books on engineering and languages are by far the most numerous,” 
it is surely a good omen for the future in England that great interest is 
shown in every branch of agriculture and country life. 

As an instance of the “‘ unexpected consideration ’’ sometimes shown 
to officers, we are told that ‘‘ at one camp, after a lecture on bird life, 
permission to study the birds of the countryside was requested and 
given.” And a letter, which represents the desire of many men to fit 
themselves for employment when the war is over, mentions that the 
writer, and his companions in a working party, had applied for leave 
to return to camp to continue their studies—and had been granted it 
by the commandant. 

Besides supplying the required text-books on a large scale, this 
Educational Section has succeeded in launching a series of study courses 
for future careers ; and has even arranged for the candidates’ examina- 
tion, while in captivity, in accordance with the standards of uni- 
versities, professional and trade institutions, and other bodies. A 

special diploma in English Language and Literature enables a prisoner 
of war to read for a certificate of Honours standard, even if he has not 
taken any preliminary examination. About fifty men are studying for 
this diploma, and Oxford University has appointed examiners. 

Equally valuable are the libraries of books for general reading which 
have been formed at all the camps, and are added to at intervals—not 
at a venture, but, so far as possible, to satisfy the desires made known 
through the camp leaders to the Indoor Recreations Section of the 
Department. Such choices are too various for analysis, but some 
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distinct trends have been noticed at Headquarters. Solid books, 
biographies and the classics, are in great demand. ‘‘ Many men find 
this opportunity their first for serious reading, and they have few 
outside interests to make them impatient of a long book. Detective © 
novels are not very popular, but Wild West and Adventure Stories 
are.’? 

One prisoner, a young private with musical and dramatic tastes, 
wrote of the great joy of receiving copies-of Shakespeare, Shelley and 
Aristotle. Another letter, from Stalagluft I, on the Baltic coast, must 
be quoted as a tribute to a distinguished modern writer : 


To-day ... I have been reading The Fountain again. There is every 
sort of book here ; I shall be able to read everything I always wanted 
to, but there is only one Charles Morgan, so I must go slowly and make 
him last. 


The full-length novels of recent years, How Green was my Valley, 
Gone with the Wind—which I have heard described as a lectern-book 
—and All This, and Heaven Too, must be a particular boon to readers 
with enforced leisure. Not long ago, a correspondent of The Times 
Literary Supplement threw this sidelight on the vexed question of 
shortage of paper and print : 


I had great difficulty in a busy London bookshop this week in getting 
hold of a Pickwick. The Oxford Press Edition, I was told, was out of 
print. The bookseller explained that this was due to the great demand 
for it among prisoners of ‘war. 


Though the immense undertakings of the Red Cross and St. John 
War Organisation are centralised in London, its unique capacity for 
aid extends all over the country—and to the ends of the earth. For 
instance, Plymouth’s Council of Social Service has formed a Prisoners 
of War Guild in the city, which has many sons held in captivity by the 
enemy. At the meetings held from time to time, the members are 
gathered in groups, each representing a particular prison camp, and 
news is exchanged of absent men. Also the latest progress of the B.R.C., 
in the Far East* and elsewhere, is reported to the women at home for 
their enlightenment and comfort. Those two things are the objectives 
of all Red Cross work at home and abroad ; not least of the manifold 
efforts of the P.O.W.. Department, which I have tried to summarise 
“here. 

MurieL Kent. 


* Since the above article was written, there has been some improvement in the general 
situation with regard to prisoners of(war in the Far East. The results of continued 
negotiations with Japan have been these concessions : 

1. During the summer it was possible to send a portion of the large relief supplies 
accumulated by combined Red Cross organisations, at Lourenco Marques, to Japan for 
distribution to various points of néed. Some of these have reached Singapore. But the 
total amount sent was limited to the carrying capacity of ships employed for the 
exchange of diplomats. 

2. Meanwhile the I.R.C. has gradually extended its sphere of action in the Far East. 
Permanent delegations now exist at Tokio, Hongkong and Shanghai ; and their members 
have been allowed to visit various camps for prisoners of war and interned civilians. \ 

3. So far (October) the appointment of an I.R.C. delegation at Singapore is not 
assured, and news of prisoners and internees in that area is still lacking. But official 
lists, giving the names of about 3,500 prisoners in Hongkong, have been received from 
the Japanese authorities via Geneva. 


TWO SISTERS. 


N Dorothy Wordsworth and Eugénie de Guérin there is a striking 
[smntests although neither knew the existence of the other. Both 

were poets by nature; both found complete satisfaction in their 
country surroundings; and from their respective brothers they not 
only received inspiration and stimulus but gave it back threefold. 
What career might Wordsworth have followed, what poetry would he 
have suppressed, had not Dorothy been near him at a critical time in 
his life ? Moreover, would Dorothy’s nature and spirit have found that 
free expression if she had not shared the life of her poet brother? It 
was in every sense an interdependence. Eugénie would certainly never 
have expressed herself in that exquisite form in her Journals had not 
her young brother Maurice lit a flame of inspiration within her. Did 
she not write one September day, ‘““ Everywhere I must have tables and 
paper, because everywhere my thoughts follow me and want to pour 
themselves out to you, my friend. I have sometimes the idea that you 
will find a certain charm in them, and this idea encourages and leads me 
on, but for this my heart would very often remain closed, through 
indolence or indifference to whatever is mine.’’ No such tangible proof 
is expressed in words-by Dorothy, but her Journal is full of the stimulus 
with which Wordsworth inspired her. We know that the harmony she 
found in the life at Grasmere and Rydal with him and later with his 
family was all she needed for the fulfilment of her personal expression 
and happiness, for she wrote in 1802, “My tooth is broke to-day. 
They will soon be gone. Let that pass. I shall be beloved. I want no 
more.” 

These are the fundamental parallels of Eugénie and Dorothy, two 
souls in whom the beauty of nature vibrated as on two sensitive 
instruments, and in whom devotion to their brothers burnt like a pure 
flame. Actually their lives were lived in different spheres, which 
influenced their outlook. Dorothy, born at Cockermouth in 1771, came 
from sturdy Yorkshire stock, whilst Eugénie was born in 1805 in an old 
chateau in Languedoc of an impoverished noble family, owning their 
own estate and the centre of the local rural interests. The chateau of 
Le Cayla is a remote rambling country house, within sight of the 
Cevennes. In this quiet and romantic spot Eugénie spent her whole 
life with only a few visits to Paris or Nevers. Frail and pale as the 
portrait of this young Frenchwoman shows her to be, Eugénie exhales 
through her Journal a sense of dowceur, and that quality of French 
nobility of spirit, that rarity of soul, which is the result of long genera- 
tions of culture and religion, a reflection of the true France we know 
and love. Dorothy, if she had been told of this young Frenchwoman’s 
existence, and her devotion to her brother, might never have believed 
that anyone so charming could come out of France, so bitter was the 
national feeling. 

The one who shared the intense joy in the surroundings of Eugénie’s 
home, was Maurice, the young brother, who had been, since their mother’s 
death, left in her charge until-he was eleven years old, when he went 
to school near Toulouse. But although henceforth removed from her 
influence he felt the effect of her spirit throughout his life. He 
was only to return to his home at intervals, yet separated as they were, 
sometimes for years, the brother and sister’s power of inspiring each 
other never waned. But for these long intervals Eugénie’s Journal 
would not have been written. She intended that it should be read by 
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le J 
Maurice alone, “‘ This is not meant for the public, it is private ; it is 
of the soul and is meant for one only.’”’ It was when Maurice had 
renounced the idea of a religious life and had moved to Paris to take up 
literary work that Eugénie first started writing her Journal. He longed 
for the space, the sunshine, of his Languedoc home; she caught the 
serene beauty of Le Cayla and conveyed it to Maurice, who forgot for 
a while his small dark room and lived again in the surroundings they 
both loved. Le Cayla had given them alove of freedom. “ We were,” 
says Eugénie, ‘‘ two eyes looking out of one head.” 
Eugénie used an old note-book in which to start writing her Journal, 
a book which she says was intended for ‘‘ Poésies.”” Little did she know 
that the entries in it would one day be crowned by the French Academy, 
and that after her death it would pass through eight editions in six 
months. Writing to Maurice one day she says: ‘‘ We do not lack for 
concerts in our meadows; you love those in Paris, without always 
having the money to pay for admittance ; whilst 1 find 
myself in their midst.’’ And again she asks, “‘ Do you like my book ? 
. itis two years old—but the things of the soul are eternal.”” Maurice 
enjoyed these confessions ; he also felt the power of the natural world. 
““ Maurice’s life was the life of Nature ; and the passion for it consumed 
him,” said Matthew Arnold.* 
Eugénie, brought up in a strictly religious and mystical atmosphere, 
condemned her writing., Poetry, she once wrote, would willingly flow on, 
but the morrow was Whitsuntide ‘‘ when the soul must enter into prayer 
and meditation.’”’ It is better, she explains, to write one word of a 
catechism for little children than to write a whole volume of poetry. 
Yet there were days of defiance, when her natural love for the world 
around broke through her religious restrictions. Maurice encouraged 
his sister to make use of her gifts. He believed, as did later Sainte- 
Beuve, that she had greater poetic powers, both in vision and expression, 
than himself. He felicitated her on the production of her poetry, 
constantly urging her to write although he criticised her style as too 
Lamartinian, too vague. Eugénie felt she should renounce her writing, 
yet, she confessed, it was she who had forsaken poetry and not poetry 
which had forsaken her. 
No religious scruples trammelled Dorothy. Her Journals, like the 
young Frenchwoman’s, were written spontaneously, from the heart. 
The difference was that the French sister wrote with an idea that 
Maurice would some day read them ; Dorothy wrote for the pure wish 
‘to express herself, and the Grasmere Journals, written before 1800 and 
1803, contain her most vivid entries. The simplest acts turn to poetry, 
for here we see her, as Professor de Selincourt says, ‘‘ with that genius 
_for life in all its moods and aspects which was her supreme quality.” 
She writes: “ A very fine clear morning. After Wm. had composed 
a little, I persuaded him to go into the orchard. We walked backwards 
and forwards. The prospect more divinely beautiful from the seat, all 
colours, all melting into each other. I went in to put bread in the 
oven.”’ It is this unconscious poetry that makes Dorothy’s Journals 
the joy they are to read and re-read. By her descriptions of people and 
places she gave Wordsworth the material and inspiration to compose 
much of his work, for she possessed that rare gift of making others see 
and feel scenes and people by her descriptions. 


* Essays in Criticism. 
t Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. Edited by E. de Selincourt. 
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-Dorothy’s stimulating presence was never more needed than when, 
after leaving France and Annette, Wordsworth wrote in his depression 
and self-depreciation : 


A Poet only to myself, to men 
Useless, and even, beloved Friend, a soul 
To thee unknown 


_ He had momentarily forgotten Dorothy. She alone had faith in him. 
Her splendid support and encouragement at this critical time in his 
life stands out as one of the finest acts of devotion among many others 
in the history of literature. Wordsworth generously recognised the 
faith his sister had in his poetic powers at the beginning of his career, 
a faith that never wavered throughout his life. In those early days he 
describes how she: 


Maintained for me a saving intercourse 

With my true self ; for though impair’d and chang’d 
Much, as it seemed I was no further chang’d 

Than a clouded, not a waning moon ; 

She in the midst of all preserved me still 

A Poet, made me seek beneath that name 

My office upon earth, and nowhere else. 


“Tn literal truth,” said Ernest de Selincourt, ‘‘ Dorothy saved her 
brother’s soul alive.’ 

Here we may add that not only did Dorothy stimulate her brother’s 
muse, but Coleridge’s also. There is more than one instance when her 
vital, intense description had the effect of kindling in their friend the 
power both of seeing and feeling what she portrayed. The best-known 
instance is the description of the leaf she noticed on her walk one day 
from Alfoxden, to visit Coleridge who was ill. Her own entry describes 
it: ‘“ William and I drank tea at Coleridge’s: Observed nothing 
particular interesting. . . . One only leaf upon the top of a tree, the 
sole remaining leaf danced round and round like a.rag blown by the 
wind.” Surely this was the same leaf described in Christabel ? 


The one red leaf, the last of its clan 

That dances as often as dance it can, 
Hanging so light and hanging so high, 

One topmost twig that looks up at the sky. 


Perhaps Dorothy’s simple description brings before us more vividly 
the humour of this lonely dancing leaf on the bare tree. She was also 
the critic of her brother’s work. One day she notes in her Journal : 
“When I came home I found William at work attempting to alter a 
stanza in the poem on our going for Mary, which I convinced him did 
not need altering.’’ These casual remarks on the practical side of her 
help show how completely the two thought and worked in unison. 
There is a good deal of Dorothy in most of his poems. This help, or 
even collaboration, surely is most rare in the product of any poet. Did 
Wordsworth realise Dorothy’s literary gifts as Maurice appreciated his 
sister’s? Certainly A Mountain Ramble by her was included by him 
in his Description of the Scenery of the Lakes, but the indirect co- 
partnership was perhaps stronger and more forceful than any of their 
combined publications. 

Both Eugénie and Dorothy found entertainment in the local country 
people. One day when Eugénie was in the kitchen reading to her father 
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from the Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church (her reading was wide. 
and included Scott’s novels) and also superintending the cooking in het 
sister’s absence, a servant boy at the chateau listened in awe. “‘ Que de 
moutsaqui dedine! ’’—what a lot of words there are in it! “ This boy,” 
she writes, ‘‘ is truly original. One evening he asked me if the soul were 
really immortal; and then, what was a philosopher. We touch on 
great subjects as you see. When I told him what a philosopher was, 
someone wise and learned—‘ Then, Mademoiselle, you are a philo- 
sopher.’ This was said with an-air of simplicity and sincerity which 
might have made even Socrates take it as a compliment ; but it made 
me laugh so much that my gravity as catechist had gone for that 
evening.” 

Eugénie in her old home was entirely satisfied. “ The birds sing as 
in Spring, and.some sunshine visits my little room. I like it thus and 
enjoy myself as much in it as in the most beautiful place in the world, 
all solitary as it is. This is because I make it just as I will, a drawing- 
room, a church, an academy. When I like I am in it with Lamartine, 
Chateaubriand, Fénélon ; a crowd of great minds surround me ; next 
come saints, St. Theresa, St. Louis. . . .”’ She had the power of poetic 
expression, but suppressed it; Dorothy often wished to express her 
feelings in metrical form but gave up, owning that she was “ but half 
a poet.”” And yet is there not as great a force of poetry expressed in 
her descriptions as we find in the same subject expressed in poetic form 
by her brother? Take for one example her well-known picture of the 
daffodils. 

Much to Eugénie’s sorrow, Maurice in Paris found that literary 
success, which had beckoned so invitingly, was indeed hard to acquire. 
His health suffered in consequence, and when his sister went to Paris 
to be present at his wedding to a young Creole, she found him ill. .He 
laughed at her concern. Back at Le Cayla she poured out her anxiety 
over his health in words that wring us with their anguish. “‘ After God 
it is only in you that I live, like a martyr, live in suffering. But what 
would that signify if I could offer it up to redeem you. All redemption is 
effected by suffering ; accept mine, O God . . . strike, cut away what 
Thou wilt in me but only let there be Resurrection.”” Maurice came back 
to Le Cayla with his wife and after two months in his home surroundings 
died on July 19th, 1839. Although her Journals had been meant only 
for him, Eugénie now found a solace in confessing her anguish in their 
pages. They were now pour Maurice en ciel. Taking a fresh book she 

‘commenced her entry on July 21st, but she-asks, “‘ Of what use is this 
Journal. For whom)? ”’ She likens it to a reliquary in which is kept a 
dead heart, all embalmed with sanctity and love. ‘‘ Such seems this 
paper... where I keepupaspeaking memory ofyou.”’ But had Dorothy 
lost the inspiration of her life at an early age we wonder to what recourse 
she would have turned for solace, or to what outpourings she would 
have found expression. She only saw folly in the brooding over griefs, 
and to a friend she wrote :, ‘‘ Why not rouse yourself? Why lament for 
the past ?”’ No lasting sorrow ever crossed her long life. 

As Maurice had died before publishing anything, his sister felt it her 
duty to proclaim his genius, of which she was convinced, and especially 
in The Centaur, a prose-poem, a creation full of beautiful ideas and 
language, and indeed, as Matthew Arnold points out, reminiscent of 
Keats. At last the manuscript was accepted by a publisher, but was 
held over, and did not appear in print during the nine years that 
Eugénie survived her brother. Almost her last entry in 1842, she writes : 
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“ Maurice was to me as a source of being; from him to me flowed 

friendship, sympathy, counsel, sweet possibilities of life, springing from 

the sweetness of my converse with him; he was the leaven of my 

thought, the sustenance of my soul.’”’ And then she adds these words, 
~which surely are the keynote of the lives of both sisters : ‘‘ To hope or 
to fear for another is the sole thing which can give to humanity the 
fulfilled consciousness of its own being.”’ * 

THEODORA ROSCOE. 


THE TERCENTENARY OF 
GALILEO. 


: HERE are admirers of Galileo who assure us in full earnest that 
we have to admire him even more as an artist than as a scientist. 
They remind us that he was a great master of the Italian language, 
nay the creator of the modern Italian prose style. This was probably 
why he was so fond of Plato, who in his dialogues so wonderfully 
combined truth and beauty. But we must add at once that Plato is 
never an oracle for him, as he is for many humanists of the Renaissance ; 
he loves and admires him, as the ancient authors in general, only 
esthetically, but it never occurs to him to accept his words as a truth 
to be believed in unconditionally. Among the modern authors he loves 
Ariosto with great passion, and what this poet had accomplished as an 
epic in his Orlando Furioso, he strived to achieve as a scientific writer. 
In his greatest work, the Dialogues on the World Systems, he imitates 
in a most charming manner Ariosto’s diction and narrative technique. 
Still, what Hume said remains true, namely, that Galileo has renewed 
scientific thought ; we therefore have to see his fame mainly in the 
contents, not in the form, of his works. His personality isa symbol of 
autonomous modern science which, although persecuted again and 
again (even in our days), is striving unswervingly towards generally 
valid truths. 

Galileo was born in. Florence in 1564 and grew up in a humanistic 
home. The age into which he had been born was very alert intellec- 
tually, philosophy and science seeking new ways which often, however, 
proved to be not new at all. Mathematics and physics were also 
pursued with great enthusiasm, but just the high-minded idealism 
which tackled them was at first inclined to doubt that nature’s secrets 
could be revealed by all that which we to-day regard as the real 

beginning of modern physics. It seemed too silly to measure and to 
weigh, this was the business of tradesmen, but it seemed childish to 
believe that nature’s great problems could really be solved in that way. 
_To found a new knowledge of the cosmos on mathematics and physics 
did not occur to anybody except to one man. Only Galileo brought 
about an epochal change in these things. And the way in which he 
approached the problems made friends and opponents very soon 
recognise that something great or dangerous (according to their 
respective viewpoints) was being inaugurated here. The old dogmatic 
truths about things in the sky and on earth began to be replaced by a 
new truth won experimentally. The teachings of Copernicus, for 
instance, had been a very special and controversial hypothesis before 


* “ Espérer ou craindre pour un autre est la seule chose que donne a l'homme le 
- sentiment complet de sa propre existence.” 
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Galileo began to occupy himself with it ; he explained and proved it 


empirically, and made it the foundation stone of a new world edifice. 


It increased the fury of his opponents even more that he was quite 
conscious that the science would be accompanied by far-reaching 
philosophical and moral consequences which to gauge he did not deem 


himself clever enough. The theologians smelt danger at once. What . 
would be the result, if this bold revolutionary maintained that man- — 


kind did not yet possess any scientific truth, that there was not yetany 
complete knowledge of nature, that one had to explore and experiment 
and to see where this got one to? So the lofty teachings of Thomas 
Aquinas which included everything in heaven and on earth were no 


more valid? Galileo declared modestly that he believed himself to be — 


able only to give a start here and a start there and, instead of a total 
knowledge of nature, only a multitude of new questions which a far 
future would solve. But was such humility not the greatest presump- 
tion ? His theological opponents furiously said this much. It seemed 
to them heretic and dangerous that from now on everybody should be 
allowed to read in the book of nature and proclaim what he had read. 
This reminded them disagreeably of another heretic’s demand, hardly 
a hundred years previously, that everybody should be allowed to read 
the Bible in his own tongue and to explain it as he understood it. But 
not only against theological, also against secular opponents Galileo 
had to contend, against various philosophers of nature and mystics 
who to him seemed to pretend absurd and unintelligible things. 
Philosophy of nature meant physics to Galileo, not, to give only one 
example, astrology. What distinguished him methodically from the 
others was this: where the others found something new to them as 
well as to the world, their principal care was to adapt it to the existing 
teachings so that it should do no harm to anybody, leastly to 
‘themselves. Galileo, however, did not anxiously ask how he could fit 
his new physical and astronomical discoveries into the then valid 
opinions, but proclaimed them the beginning of new truths and con- 
structed with them a revolutionary new science. 

At the university of Padua, where he was occupied as a professor of 
mathematics and astronomy since 1592, he therefore did not feel to be 
in his right place. The official speculative science taught there, and 
which he himself had also to teach; did not in the least appeal to his 
inductive taste, for he did not want to excel in logical sophisms, but 
to explore experimentally. He never started from general, abstract, 
solemn axioms which were to be taken for granted, but from the simple 
facts of mechanics, simple empiric truths which filled him with much 
greater awe. This contributed to his becoming the real founder of 
modern dynamics, a scientific fact of as far-reaching consequences 
as his proof of the correctness of the Copernican hypothesis. In his 
house he managed a technical studio where he invented or improved 
more than one scientific instrument, also a much improved telescope, 
whereby he won the courage to occupy himself more closely with 
astronomy. What he wrote, various short and exact treaties on applied 
mechanics, he did not, at first, publish. He was already 42 years old 
when his first book was printed, and at once the combats began which 
were to last through his lifetime. In the polemical parts of his writings 
we find a manly anger, later on also humour and irony which greatly 
seasoned his arguments. Many years he was forced to lead a kind of 
spiritual double existence, he had to teach his pupils as true the 
teachings of Ptolemy in which he did not believe any more. At last 
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he pained from his office and accepted the post of court iratlenatibian 
to the Duke of Tuscany. So he returned to his native Florence which: 
he dearly loved. 

- In 1610 he published the Siderews Nuncius, a book in which he tells 
_the history of his observations in the sky and confesses to be an adherent 
of Copernicus. Not without being deeply moved can we read his 
_ confessions in which he speaks of the shock that had befallen him when 
‘making his discoveries. What had the sky been till then, and what 

was it to him? He read nothing there of the direction of human fates, 

but slowly the earthly world of the senses unveiled itself to him. He 
pursues, true to his character, cautiously a few exact problems and 
does not at once rush into lofty generalities as the philosophers of 
“nature used to do. He explains various individual facts which his 
opponents had always thought to be able to refute by mere logic and 
reason. He shows, for instance, that the surface of the moon is uneven, 
that it borrows its light from the earth, that the earth is not the centre 
of the universe, and so on. This was too much for the people who had 
the. power in their hands. They were furious. Pamphlets against 
Galileo appeared in which his empirical explanations were answered 
with logical conclusions and quotations from the Bible. The number 
of his opponents increased, but also that of his adherents. (All his life 
he kept up an abundant correspondence in which he spoke very ex- 
tensively about his discoveries and ideas.) He had only dealt with the 
scientific aspects of his discoveries in public, and consciously left alone 
everything theological, knowing that this was a dangerous sphere. He 
was by no means an atheist or sceptic, but a devout Christian, and 
declared expressly the last aim of human efforts to be the love of God, 
_and he hoped to receive from Him Who was the fount of all wisdom 
also his small scientific truths. Personally he had been saved having to 
state an incompatibility between religion and science and he saw 
himself not obliged, like many others, to seek an immoral and hypo- 
critical way out in stating that there was a double truth. But he could 
not be persuaded that what he taught was in contradiction to true 

Christianity. Yet his innermost thoughts he opened only to few very 

intimate friends. Some of these thoughts, however, became known, 
and believing his situation endangered he thought it sensible to give 
utterance to his opinions on belief and knowledge, God’s all wisdomand 

man’s limited reason, and to make his standpoint clear. He did it in 

a letter to his pupil Castelli which afterwards became famous. Over- 

zealous theological opponents who apparently had long been waiting 

for a good opportunity, Dominican monks of the monastery of San 

Marco in Florence, informed against Galileo with the Inquisition by 

calling that letter suspicious and audacious. Galileo, knowing his 
precarious situation, tried to find a compromise which would not falsify 

his intellectual cleanliness and, as things lay at that time, would prob- 
ably be accepted : He said that the Bible certainly did not lie, but that 
its interpreters could err who took literally what often only was meant 
metaphorically in the Bible. He came off unscathed this time, in 1616 ; 

the Pope received him in audience and this had the effect that his 
person was not touched nor his civil and Christian honour further 
affected. But the teachings of Copernicus were forbidden, and Galileo 
was not allowed to profess them any further. So his scientific life was 
interrupted anyway.) Being of vivid temperament he complained of 
the unscrupulousness and envy of his adversaries who tried to make 

_impossible his impartial researches. But he resigned at last and turned 
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to comparatively harmless problems. The resentment at being gagged 
was not extinguished in him, however, only it became clarified with the 
years and changed into irony and satire. 

The fruit of this ironic resignation was a book written in an almost 
insolent diction, full of witty nuances, and called I] Saggiatore, the 
golden scales, as it undertook to weigh scientific honesty. In it we find, 
a deep scorn of that slavish way of scholars who everywhere have to 
be supported by the crutches of authority and never understand that 
the human spirit can and must be autonomous. Not the scientific 
questions with which this book deals are important to us to-day, they 
are of only historic interest, but the brave personality behind these 
problems. The book was an immense success, it caused a sensation, and, | 
strangely, also various dignitaries of the church praised it, even Pope - 
Urban VIII, the same ambitious man who hardly ten years later should 
fight Galileo with bitter hatred. Now, however, he received him in 
audience and Galileo was allowed to thank him for his benevolence. 
He gained new hope, although he knew that people in Rome were 
eagerly waiting for the opportunity completely to destroy him. Yet he 
believed to be allowed to speak about Copernicus again. So he began 
his work with new ardour (it were his dialogues about the world 
systems), but he knew now that he had to be more cautious. His 
ebullient temperament had also calmed down with the years, he was 
milder and more adaptable; not that he had become false, as his 
adversaries never stopped accusing him, but he had become prudent. 
The dialogue-form into which his new work was to be cast was doubt- 
lessly more diplomatic than a direct representation in which the author 
speaks always personally and has to take everything upon his own 
shoulders. He was surrounded by a circle of scientific collaborators 
with whom he used to discuss in the most friendly and cordial way all 
the problems in which he was interested, and this intercourse was to 
him a source of constant enjoyment and purest satisfaction. He never 
tried to show that he was much cleverer than his disciples, he was 
entirely free from-any conceit. He, as well as his disciples, was selflessly 
interested in their cause, the new foundation of science, modestly 
knowing that he was only a starter of something and did only pioneer 
work, though important, for a great building which only a far distant 
future would complete. 

It was a solemn moment in his life when at last, in 1630, he could 
present the finished manuscript in Rome. He did it in good hope, 
handing it to the same man (Riccardi by name) who had so flatteringly 
praised the Saggiatore and had given his imprimatur. This time Galileo | 
had had to accept some conditions which he regarded as mere for- 
malities and thought to have fulfilled: he was to avoid theological 
controversies'and to represent Copernicus’ teachings as merely hypo- 
thetical ; he was further to point out (this must have been very import- 
ant to the clever foxes in Rome) that the church of course knew all the 
reasons which were in favour of these teachings, and if it had rejected 
them, it had never done so from ignorance. It took a long time, how- 
ever, till his book was released for print. The Pope was at the moment 
too deeply engaged in his worldly affairs to be bothered with Galileo’s 
problems, and the latter returned dejectedly to Florence. At last the 
Florentine censor gave his permission and the Dialogues were printed. 
Did he realise what he released? Probably not, and he soon felt the 
consequences. For the most vivid dialogues, where the conservative 
speaker, Simplicius, is caricatured distinctly and with subtle irony, 
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prove that the Aristotelian-Thomistic, the teleological, cosmic order 


was a sham picture based on the deception of the senses and superficial 
observations, and that its place should be taken by the new, the 
physical, world system. Galileo was of opinion that the dogmatic 
assumption of two totally different world substances (different also in 
their respective values), the heavenly unchangeable and the earthly 
mortal ones, was the beginning of all scientific error. He showed that 
this dualism and the prevalence of logics over sensual experience had 
bred the most absurd phantoms: for instance, if one argued that the 
*“ most perfect ’” movement was the circular one and that therefore the 
noble stars could only move in circles—this was one of the various 
“ jogical ” absurdities, natural happenings being measured by ethical or 
zsthetical standards. It had become clear to Galileo, by experiments, 
that all the stars were nothing else but what the earth was, and that 
this one was a star, too, among many, many others, by no means, 
however, a distinguished centre of the universe. From short remarks 
which we meet in the Dialogues now and then it is evident that Galileo 
knew that the new astronomy and physics invalidated many philo- 
sophies past and present. But just these boldest of his conclusions were 
the least developed by his immediate disciples, and only much later by 
various modern philosophers. 

For the moment they seemed to perish, as Galileo’s most important 
book was forbidden after its appearance. Urban VIII was furious, he 
thought to recognise a caricature of himself in the figure of Simplicius. 
He punished the Florentine censor who had passed the dangerous book, 
and Galileo himself was summoned before the court of inquisition. The 
trial was a long one, its records fill many pages, and even to-day we 


cannot read them without resentment against the intellectual tyranny 


which they show and not without pity for Galileo. Afraid of the stake 
(did he think of Bruno’s fate ?) he went very far in renunciations and 
regretted to have been seduced by vanity to make the arguments in 
favour of the new teachings more pointed than necessary. He gravely 
reproached himself and was full of contrition and self-abasement. On 
June 22nd, 1633, he had to accuse himself on his knees before a great 
synod of his judges of having made himself suspect of heresy, and to 
abjure his teachings, to curse them as error and heterodoxy. It was a 
terribly humiliating spectacle. Renunciation and verdict were publicly 
circulated, and the whole Catholic world, especially the universities, 
professors, the clergy in the monasteries, were informed of it as a 
warning. So much trouble was taken to extirpate that heresy, root and 
branches. But they did not succeed, or it seemed only to succeed for 
the moment. For some Protestant scholars saved the Dialogues for 
posterity by translating them into Latin and editing them again in 
1635 with the knowledge of Galileo, who gained some comfort for the 
future from this help. In the present, however, he was dead, forced 
into silence. His life and intercourse were watched. Occasional 
visitors were even instructed as to what they might talk to him about. 
The broken old man lived only a few years more, secretly developing 
his thoughts in a work in which he represented the problems of his life, 
and died on January 8th, 1642, in the arms of two disciples, a victim of 


_ dogmatic violence. His teachings, however, were rehabilitated after 


centuries and are now regarded not only by the whole scientific world 
as the real beginning of modern physics and astronomy, but also at last 
by the successors of the theologians who believed they had suppressed 


_ them for ever. J. LESSER. 
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ROSES IN DECEMBER. 


“‘ God gives us memories that we may have roses in December.”’—Confucius. — 


N:; doubt Confucius himself was able to gather many such a 


bouquet from his land of memory. His blameless childhood © 
would be enriched by the pride of ancestry, for he could trace 
his descent from the legendary sovereign Hwang Yi of about 3,000 B.C. © 
His mother was young and well born, and his father, a soldier, belonged | t 
to the mandarin aristocracy. He has described his mental growth till | 
he was seventy, when he could do whatsoever his heart prompted © 
without transgressing what was right ; and he tells us that at fifteen © 
his mind was set on learning, and at thirty he had stood firm in his 
convictions. He married at nineteen, had two daughters and a son. 
All his life he had impressed the principles of literature, history and © 
human duty on his disciples. He must have rejoiced in their devotion © 
and in the early success of his teaching. From such a past well might © 
he cull the fragrancies of a good man’s life, to comfort him in the 
December of his days, and of his career, when he felt his failure as a — 
reformer of the Chinese government. He died about 500 B.c. 
Memories are generally shaded and perfumed by time. They do not © 
seem to blossom into the best roses until they have gone ‘‘ west of | 
seventy.” If younger they sometimes appear more like thorns. How © 
old was Shakespeare when he summoned up, to the sessions of his © 
sweet silent thought, the remembrance of old woes, new wailing his ” 
dear times’ waste, and heavily telling o’er “‘ the sad account of fore- y 
bemoaned moan’? How old was Tennyson when he said that a 
sorrow’s crown of sorrow was in ‘‘ remembering happier things”’ ; and i 
“© death in life, the days that are no more”? On the other hand, 
Wordsworth, with the years and temperament that bring ' the philosophic ~ 
mind, could appreciate “‘ a man of cheerful yesterdays,’’ and enjoy the © 
remembered ‘‘ jocund company ”’ of his daffodils and their une 
“ wealth.” 
“ They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude, 
And then my heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the daffodils.”’ 


{ 
Also, the Highland reaper’s _ : 
: 


“music in my heart, I bore 
Long after it was heard no more.’ 


St. Paul, indeed, is bent on “‘ forgetting ” “his own past, but he has 
the insight to counsel, as “‘ Paul the aged,” the remembrance of things 
true, lovely, and of good report. 

The old Hebrew prophets and psalmists had a swift and sure way of 
finding what made their wilderness to blossom as the rose. In the 
December of their souls or nation, they simply remembered the works — 
of the Lord and His wonders of old time. q 

Individual memories may take almost a lifetime to mature into : 
_ beauty, but national memories can be shorter. For our statesmen and 
others who recall the achievements of our past, both old and recent, we | 
should, as The Times points out, say an especial grace. It is a sound 
instinct of emboldening help possessed by our Prime Minister, Mr. 
Roosevelt, and also by His Majesty the King. Even to think of some | 
of their speeches in these dark days fills us with gratitude, and a good © 
and pleasant thing it is to be thankful. It is suggested that we add a © 
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“ gracelet ” for Mr. Churchill’s little jokes. The now immortal “‘ some 
chicken,’ and “some neck,”’ have become “ roses” of our peculiarly 
British character. Recently when addressing a meeting of Free Danes 
in this December of Denmark, as well as of ourselves, he did not fail to 
recapture the memory of their gift to us, of “ our beautiful Queen 
Alexandra ’’—a lovely rose indeed. 

In another and most exemplary way, our daily newspapers can be 
relied on for some brightness in the national gloom. One would like, 
| if not presumptuous, to thank the writer, or writers, of the third or 
- fourth articles in The Times, which have mitigated our dismal appre- 
hensions by some familiar literary jest. For every new restriction or 
austerity there has been some gay little illustration or antithesis. For 
instance, on the shortage of wine and fish, we had a sparkling reminder 
of Henry I and his lampreys, and Clarence with his butt of Malmsey. 
As to sharing newspapers, salvaging paper, economies in elastic bands, 
string, matches, butter, candles, we are made to re-live in Cranford, 
with Miss Matty destroying letters and making spills. ‘“‘ Chapter Five 
of Cranford” has a perfume to charm all spirits. Another delightful 
“rose ’’ was on the joys of having to “nibble at” only, or not at all, 
things like our favourite cakes and sweets. We were bidden to remember 
President Garfield’s “ nibbled” and self-rationed reading of Pickwick, 
dreading to arrive at the last chapter. Actually he never did arrive 
there, before his assassination. Still another on Friends Unread—the 
books we must forgo, the lack of bedroom fires, the necessary No in 
shops. These roses, like others, may be only transient, but more will 
succeed them. F . 

The B.B.C., too, have shown a welcome knowledge of the nation’s 
mood, in reviving the old airs of our childhood. The Last Rose (!) of 
‘Summer, Cherry Ripe, Blue Bells of Scotland, Old Folks at Home, 
John Peel, and dozens more—how persistently they harp, with infinite 
variations, on our earliest recollections. They are true bits of gaiety in 
our grimness. The B.B.C. also tell us stories we love to remember. We 
are again with Alice at the Mad Hatter’s Tea Party, with Oliver asking 
for more, and with Mrs. Ewing and her “ Very Ill-tempered Family.” 
Not without effect is all this upon our need of diversion. 

Of course, there is a profusion of December roses to be had with or 
without memories, with or without war. Books, music, games, hobbies, 
“love, honour, obedience, troops of friends,” are the right of every well- 
tempered octogenarian. Given moderate means, fair health, a wise 
open mind, with, may one add, a mental repertory of good poetry 
_ learned by heart, Old Age may become as lovely as a Lapland night. 
For a final rose of satisfaction he will make a will, correctly labelling 
the luggage (impedimenta) he has to leave on the platform, before his 
last well-prepared-for journey. Failing this ideal, quite attractive roses 
_ may be grown from expediency or necessity. Cicero, in his essay on old 
age, advocates the pursuit of agriculture for an active elderly man. 
How emphatically and pertinently he would urge this now! He says: 
“Country occupations are pleasures perfectly consistent with every 
degree of advanced years... . In those good days I am speaking of, the 
members of the senate, who were always men advanced in years, were — 
called forth from their fields as often as the affairs of the State demanded 
their assistance. Thus Cincinnatus was following his plough when 
notice was brought to him that he was created Dictator. I will add, too, 
as a further recommendation of rural employment (and I mention it in 
order to be restored to the good graces of the voluptuous), that it 


\ 
| 
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supplies both the table and the altar with the greatest variety and 
abundance... . The magazines of the skilful and industrious farmer are 
plentifully stored with wine and oil, with milk, cheese, and honey, as 
his yards abound with poultry, and his fields with flocks and herds of 
kids, lambs, and porkets. . . . To say all in one, there cannot be a more 
pleasing nor a more profitable scene than that of a well-cultivated farm. 

. .. Old age is so far from being an obstacle to enjoyments of this kind 
that, on the contrary, it rather invites and allures us to the fruition of 
them. . . . The study of husbandry is-consistent even with its latest 
period. ... Tradition informs us that Valerius Corvus, who lived to the 
age of a hundred, spent the latter part of his long life in the cultivation 
and improvement of his farm.” Cicero is careful to add, in his tribute 
to old age, that he means “ only that respectable old age supported on 

a well-spent youth. . . . He alone shall taste this sweet fruit (or smell 
the roses!) of advanced age whose former life stands in need of no 
apology.” 

To these prevailing truths on farming one might add the absorbing 
interest of animals. Empires may totter and Far East bases be lost, 
but every concentration of mind must be set on Primrose having her 
first calf, or why Mrs. Wyandotte persists in laying eggs without yolks. 
Birds and beasts with their un-war consciousness are a perpetual example 
and consolation. 

To each his own roses. Happy are those with the conscience of a 
Confucius. For us ordinary-living folk early recollections may take 
the form, say, of a specially striking rainbow, a spiritual exaltation, 
success in sport, love’s young dream, or even eating ripe gooseberries 
coming home from the fair. In some cases the roses may smell none too 
sweet except to those possessing them. There was an old fishwife who 
said to her lady friend : “ Do you see the dent on that chair, mum? 

. .. I’ve been a widder these nineteen years to my grief and sorrer. 
That’s where my blessed angel once tried to kick me in one of ’is 
tantrums, but his boot went on the chair-leg instead. It made ‘im | 
laugh, it did... my blessed angel. I can hear him now, and it comforts 
me to look at that dent.’”’ That was a queer rose out of the mist of years. — 
Then there was Punch’s “ oldest inhabitant ’”’ who may be typical of © 
others. Re 

“What is your happiest recollection ? ”’ asked the district visitor. 

“ That I haven’t got an enemy in the world,” answered the old man. 

“A beautiful thought,” said the visitor. . 
_ “All dead and buried long ago,” explained the old man with a — 
seraphic smile. | 

The special rose in’ his December was the memory of the deaths of his ~ 
personal enemies. What would Confucius have said to him ? | 

There is a town, and it shall be nameless, where octogenarians abound, ~ 
and nonagenarians are not scarce. They are never “old.” They are © 
young for a long time ; middle age is ignored, and when about eighty- — 
five they suddenly jump into being called ‘‘ Wonderful,” with a 
capital W. They are embedded in roses of consideration, service and © 
admiration. They have memory roses of their own, but are encouraged 
to enjoy these in private. When really ill (small ailments are taboo) — 
they go to a Nursing Home where roses are literally showered upon 
them. But not for too long. If, after ninety, they are not likely to 
recover, it is considered good form to fade gently away. Then, “ re- 
nownéd by the grave,” and, again, ‘‘ roses, roses all the way.” 

Mary E. JOHNSON. 


. See 
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“Isms ”’ IN THE MELTING-POT. 


HOUGH the pot has been boiling, as Marshal Smuts suggested 

in his speech of October 21st, for nearly thirty years, it is im- 

possible for anyone to predict what is to come out of it. But if 
the prospect be impenetrable, the retrospect yields at any rate a clue 
to the general shape of what is being fashioned. Since 1914 many 
things have been irrevocably changed. It is to be observed that while 
we talk of democracy, national socialism, fascism, communism, salazar- 
ism (the word deserves to be coined), the relentless logic of fate and of 
facts produces results beyond the control of our talk and of our plans. 
It is already certain, for instance, that national socialism is doomed as 
a political method. It is probable that the corporative system of 
Italian fascismo, at any rate.as warped and stultified (despite the 
benefits conferred upon Italy’s internal affairs) by Mussolini’s egotism, 
militarism and materialism, is likewise doomed. It is reasonable to 
assume that communism, though it is almost certain to figure promin- 
ently among the surviving “isms” after the war, cannot, unless its 
former destructiveness of purpose be converted into something healthy, 
- even begin to satisfy the postulates of a world shaken by suffering into 
a keen and realistic appreciation of what the future reorganisation 
demands. 

It is even recognised by many far-sighted students of Anglo-Saxon 
affairs—including the present Prime Minister of Britain—that “ democ- 
racy,’ despite its many advantages, has been tried and found so far 
wanting in certain aspects of efficiency that revision, emendation, ad- 
justment or improvement in one form or another seems to be both 
possible and desirable. An interesting system of government, which 

_ has commanded general confidence in its own country, is the Christian 

- corporativism of Oliveira Salazar, which against many odds has by 
the very simplicity of its principle, satisfied the strongest demands of 
Portuguese well-being in surrounding chaos. To-day we look facts in the 
face. Government of the people by the people for the people is magni- 
ficent rhetoric. Government of the people by the consent of the people 
comes nearer to earth and nearer to what our so-called “‘ democratic ”’ 
machinery attempts to provide ; but the time is surely coming when a 
much nearer approach to true democracy will be demanded by the 
masses of people who have borne the brunt of the ordeal on the military 
and civilian fronts. Men, women and children in their teens have been 
disciplined into a sense of organised power. They will feel that their 
sacrifice has won the war and they will demand—especially the women 
—that their opinion shall contribute to the peace. New influences will 
therefore be brought to bear upon the problems. Obviously, the first 
and most practical business will not be to launch academic platitudes 
about social security, or about equal opportunity of access to the raw 

materials of the world; these things will follow automatically if the 
governmental machinery that is to do the business is both efficient and 
representative of the people’s will, in short if it is truly democratic. 

The “ counting of noses ” (Mr. Churchill’s phrase) will be a dangerous 
‘thing, if a sense of being cheated creeps into an electorate and drives it 
(in despair) into communism. Communism as a political method is the 
unredeemed logic of democracy, its theoretic sanction being the arith- 
metical preponderance of the many over the few. In other words it is 

the argument of force, the force of superior numbers. If democracy 
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were to become a mere matter of arithmetic, of the difference between 
a greater and a smaller number of people, it would in one sense corre- 
spond to Hitler’s technique of imposing his will on others by the weight 
of superior man-power and weapons. The fact that nine out of any ten” 
people want a certain thing, and the tenth does not want it, does not 
prove the nine to be right and the tenth wrong. Indeed, majorities are 
often proved to be wrong : as is seen for instance in two thousand years 
of persecution suffered by the few Christians of the world at the hands 
of an unbelieving majority. The tale of martyrs is a proof that the 
majority is not necessarily right merely because it is the majority. 
Democracy is a difficult ideal precisely because it courts the danger of 
imposing the will of the majority upon the few, and of ignoring the 
essential differences in quality between individuals. The opposite 
danger, symbolised for all time by Hitler, at this time needs no elabora- 
tion. One problem, therefore, cardinal to the post-war settlement, is 
how to give effect to the will of the majority—who are entitled to their 
due influence—without unduly suppressing the influence of the 
minority, who may have much justification on their side. Hence it is 
that the experience of Dr. Oliveira Salazar is well worth the study of all 
fair-minded democrats. He came into power in 1933. The essential 
problem he had to face was precisely to avoid the difficulties of democ- 
racy at the one side and of dictatorship at the other. His solution is one 
of the most interesting studies in contemporary political philosophy. 
The peace settlement that must follow the war will be the product of 
immense forces of human thought and passion battling for supremacy. 
The result will be of immense good or immense evil over a long period 
ahead. Is it not worth while considering, while there is still time, 
whether our political machinery—for it is already clear that the British 
people will have to face an historic opportunity when the war is over— 
is equal to what will be demanded of it? Can it be said that our so- 
called democratic machinery as now functioning does really constitute 
democracy or, short of democracy, does adequately serve the common 
interest, or fulfil the common will? After all, Mr. Winston Churchill, a 
shrewd and frank observer of political systems, the brilliant leader and 
august champion of our great cause, has himself put on record his view 
that ‘‘ democracy as a guide or motive to progress has long been known 
to be incompetent.’’ Let the full passage be recalled. ‘‘ The parliaments 
of every country,” he wrote in 1931, “ have shown themselves quite 
inadequate to deal with the economic problems which dominate the 
.affairs of every nation and of the world. Before these problems the 
claptrap of the hustings and the stunts of newspapers wither and 
vanish away. Democracy as a guide or motive to progress has long 
been known to be incompetent. None of the legislative assemblies of 
~the great modern States represents in universal suffrage even a 
fraction of the strength or wisdom of the community. Great nations 
are no longer led by their ablest men or by those who know most about 
their immediate affairs, or even by those who have a coherent doctrine. 
Democratic governments drift along the line of least resistance, taking 
short views, paying their way with sops and doles and smoothing ‘their 
path with pleasant-sounding platitudes. Never was there less con- 
tinuity or design in their affairs, and yet towards them are coming 
swiftly changes which will revolutionise for good or ill, not only the 
whole economic structure of the world, but the social habits and moral 
outlook of every family ” (Thoughts and Adventures, p. 278). 
-. It is a commonly anticipated possibility that the war may end 
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suddenly, the danger then being that we may lose the first oppor- 
tunities and fail in the first obligations of the peace period by being 
unprepared. There is talk without end : of social reform, of new orders 
both national and international. Yet it seems clear that one of the 
basic things that will have to be considered is the future form of 
government itself in those victorious countries upon whom will devolve 
the major responsibility for ordering the new world. It has been proved 
beyond a peradventure that the democratic machinery as we know it 
has for its main merit the prevention of extremist or unbalanced action : 

ut does it not prevent such excesses because in the humdrum normal 
periods it prevents anything being done at all? When emergency 
arises, the upsurge of action tends to be delayed by the democratic 
system. It is an open question whether the impressive spectacle of our 
national resistance to Hitler has been achieved by, or in spite of, our 
democratic system? Democracy leads to a civil service in which 
avoidance of respon.ibility, coupled with security of pay, is a major 
motive. It leads to manifold muddle, and worse. The wheels of action 
are’not only clogged ; the very quality of honest service itself is often 
suspect, despite the many individual civil servants who are a very 
model of self-sacrificing devotion to duty. During the present war, and 
precisely in order to meet the emergency, Mr. Churchill has become 
something of a dictator. In May 1940, when Mr. Amery shouted across 
the floor of the House to Mr. Neville Chamberlain, ‘‘ For God’s sake, 
go!” he was in effect pronouncing the doom of democracy for the 
period of the war. There are times when action and responsibility need 
to be concentrated. 

But the real question at issue is the future machinery which is to be 
available for carrying out the promises, for instance, of the Atlantic 
Charter. The desire ‘‘ to bring about the fullest collaboration between 
all nations in the economic field, with the object of securing for all 
improved labour standards, economic advancement, and social security” 
(Article 5) is a vague enough aspiration to cause dismay among those 
imaginative people who try to guess what will be made of it on the 
floor of the House of Commons. It may well meet the like fate that 
befell President Wilson’s third point a quarter of a century ago (‘‘ the 
removal, as far as possible, of all economic barriers and the establish- 


‘ ment of equality of trade conditions among all the nations consenting 


a 


to the peace and associating themselves for its maintenance ’’). It is 
nothing new to our experience that we lose ideals in the democratic 
argument about them. True, there are those ‘who maintain that the 


hasty revision of such a system as that which has for so long served the 
mentality of the English-speaking peoples (a mentality which the 


average German has always found so hard to understand and‘so easy 
to under-estimate) may bring in its train a new sort of unexpected 


danger. Lord Croft, for instance, Joint Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
of the War Office, in a recent speech gave this warning: ‘“‘ we are 


certainly not satisfied, but if we are to build up fresh storeys on our 
mansion, let us beware of undermining the foundation.” A fair warning. 
Lord Croft even went to the length of cataloguing certain outstanding 
features of the typically British way of life which, he claimed, “ has a 
finer system of justice and greater social services than any other land... 
what we defend is as sound as anything yet discovered.” 

_ Much of what Lord Croft said was demonstrably true ; yet no one 
but a blind and uncritical patriot could claim that our system of justice 
or our social services are yet anything like what they ought to be. Lord 
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Croft was right when he claimed: ‘‘ nowhere has the gap between 
wealth and poverty been so narrowed as in our country without 
revolution.’’ There is an innate British gift for political compromise, 
or a graceful acceptance of the logic of fate which is our greatest asset 
in the tremendous task that awaits us in the peace settlement. We 
accept gracefully, almost without noticing it, such economic revolutions 
as the taxation of capital as well as of income implicit in the National 
Defence Contribution ; we accept the principle of limiting profit on 
invested capital ; we accept a whole body of revolutionary enactments 
such as the bolshevics of Russia for all their power could never surpass ; 
capitalist society as we are, we loyally play our part as an ally of 
Russia, consciously strong in our belief that when the moment comes 
we can sift the good from the bad influences in the Russian communist 
system. Dr. Salazar has said that Britain’s habit of regarding herself 
as immune from social and economic disorder is both presumptuous 
and dangerous; but the truer thing would be that Britain escapes 
many dangers by not even recognising them. The popular idea that 
Britain never knows when she is beaten is a true idea, illustrated inthe 
summer of 1940. At that time, Britain by all the normal criteria was 
beaten, disarmed and helpless, and covered by the enemy’s guns. 
Yet it never occurred to anyone in this island that we should capitulate. 
Defeat is not recognised. 

The fact is driven home, as so many facts are driven home, by a 
German contrast. Speaking at an anniversary party meeting in Munich 
on November gth last, held to celebrate the 1923 Putsch, Hitler 
announced that he did not know the word “ capitulate.’”” He thereby 
proved the opposite. If he had not known it, he would not have 
uttered it. In 1940 neither Mr. Churchill nor any of his countrymen — 
even considered the idea ot capitulation, either for or against. Germany 
to-day is facing the sort of prospect that Britain faced in 1940: and — 
the effect on Hitler is to make him utter weak protestations of a resolve 
which if it really existed, would need no protestation. But if Dr. 
Salazar in his one remark did not quite appreciate the British character, 
in another remark he did hit a nail on the head. He said that Britain 
was slow to understand that new forms of government were not 
necessarily anti-British. Receptivity to new ideas is indeed going to 
be a test for the British political genius in the settlement ahead. It is 
well that we should explore the good that is available to us in the 
experience of other peoples and in their form of government. After all, 
these new forms of government result from the revolutionary effects of 
the present Thirty Years’ War in Europe, which started in 1914. There 
is clearly nothing to be gained by studying the German system of 
national socialism, which has brought historic disaster to Germany, and 
historic suffering to the whole world, especially to her neighbours. The 
Russian system of communism is itself in the melting-pot. The heroism 
displayed at Stalingrad is Russian rather than bolshevik ; and Russia 
is now inextricably associated with the Anglo-Saxon peoples who will 
have none of the extreme futilities of a communist doctrine which 
Russia herself is engaged in large measure in discarding. 

What of Japan? Is anything to be gained at the present time from 
a study of Japanese political ideas ? Hardly. The Japanese have great 
qualities. But political maturity is not one of them. Indeed a certain 
innocent and almost comic reliet from the surrounding heaviness of the 
political scene may be obtained by those who choose to glance at the 
prevailing extravagance of Japan’s exuberance. Like Germany, Japan 
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seems to have discovered the secret of the universe in her own racial 
excellence. In the case of Germany, deriving as she does from the pagan 
civilisation of classical Athens and Rome, and nurtured in the Christian 
tradition, this particular impulse of the true inferiority complex—that 
undoubtedly is what it amounts to—as grimly enshrined in Mem 
Kampf and in the subsequent corpus of Hitler’s spoken word, would be 
easily the most comic of contemporary fantasies were it not that Japan 
has produced one still more comic. A Japanese scholar, terribly stricken 
with the ravages of extravagant protestations that only an inferiority 
complex can produce, has written a book which he consciously puts 
out as the Japanese equivalent of Mein Kampf. In it he argues that 
man himself is to be traced to a Japanese origin, is, asit were, a Japanese 
invention. As yet the rival German and Japanese theses have not 
fought it out—they cannot both be true—but whereas Hitler has 
adopted the tactic, in a Christian country, of simply presenting himself 
as the Holy Ghost (the evidence that he has done so, difficult as it is to 
believe, is none the less conclusive), his rival, Professor Chikao Fujisawa, 
professor of Political Science in the Imperial University of Kyushu, 
who formerly served on the secretariat of the League of Nations, has 
the tactical advantage that the Shinto religion itself invests the 
Japanese Emperor with full divinity. While therefore the Germans 
‘fight an uphill battle in the claim that Greek civilisation itself derived 
from an Aryan immigration—a claim sufficiently ridiculed by research 
into the Minoan origins of European pagan civilisation carried out by 
German classical scholars themselves—the Japanese have a less 
disputed run several thousand years backwards when they claim that 
the fount and origin of things was Sumerian, and the Sumerians, they 
say—and who shall argue the point ?—came from Japan. 

Such rubbish in part explains the pseudo-religious fervour with which 
the Japanese suicide squads (as the German youth) have gone to their 
death. The present Greater East war, writes Professor Fujisawa, 
virtually results from the second descent of the Grandchild (i.e. Ninigi- 
no-Mikoto, grandson of Amaterasu, the Sun Goddess, who descended 
upon Mount Takachiho in Kyushu to found the line of the Japanese 
Emperors) who perpetuates himself in the everlasting life of Sumera 
Mikoto (i.e. the Japanese dynasty). The Jesuit University, the Jochi 
University in Tokyo, and the Christian missionaries throughout 
Japan have an obstinate heresy to combat. What must be the feeling 
of such excellent German Jesuits as Father Joseph Roggendorff who 
at this moment are in Tokyo trying to teach Christianity, when the 
heresy they meet has its counterpart in their own country at home? 
Professor Fujisawa goes so far as to claim that peace on earth can be 
encompassed only by the reorganisation of the whole human race into 
one all-embracing family under the guidance of Sumera Mikoto. He 
says in so many words that Japan’s mission is “‘ to permeate the whole 
world with the cosmic vitality embodied in our divine sovereign, so that 
all segregated national units may be led to reunite themselves spiritually 
with the sincere feeling of brothers sharing the same blood. Only in this 
way will all nations of the world be induced to abandon their individu- 
alistic attitude, which finds expression first of all in current international 
law.” Be it noted that the Japanese net is not cast only in Far Eastern 
waters. It sweeps the world, including Germany. If Hitler reads any- 
thing but his own record of works and speeches, his patience, so often 
exhausted, must be exhausted again when tiresome friends are added 
to tiresome foes, even though imitation be the sincerest form of flattery. 
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His anger will hardly be assuaged when Fujisawa condescendingly 
admits that National Socialist Germany and Fascist Italy, because they 
fight both against the ‘‘ capitalist individualism ”’ of the British Empire 
and the United States and against the Russian communism which 
“disregards personal initiative and merely exercises drastic bureau- 
cratic control of the State,’ have “‘much in common” with the 
Japanese New Order, and even play their part in helping Japan to 
vindicate her own “‘ cosmic truth.” 

Ex ortente lux ? Only perhaps.an indirect light of doubtful use except 
for pleasant diversion. Where, then, are we profitably to seek? There 
is Italy, land of tradition, of ancient glories, of present beauty, where 
Mussolini twenty years ago saved his country from communist disorder 
by launching a new political system based upon the corporative prin- 
ciple—Mussolini’s title to fame. He did much good to Italy in her 
internal affairs. His foreign policy was atrocious, vitiated by a child- 
ishly bombastic and militaristic egoism, which has brought a curse 
upon his country and more than undone the good he at first performed. 
Why? When Dr. Salazar had to face the problem of saving Portugal 
from her many disorders, he deliberately rejected the democratic 
solution—he has since declared that democracy and liberalism had been 
played out even in the nineteenth century as no longer corresponding 
to “‘ necessities ’’—and was attracted by Mussolini’s corporative system. : 
But he equally rejected Mussolini, who had failed to make a success of 
his own good system because—this was Dr. Salazar’s considered view— 
he lacked a Christian motive. Cradled in the very home of the Christian 
tradition, Mussolini had not seen his own wood for his own trees. 

Mr. Robert Sencourt in his admirable King Alphonso, lately pub- 
lished (Faber & Faber, 12s. 6d. net), admirable for its whole salutary 
doctrine in the contemporary political scene, incidentally makes this — 
_ observation: “‘ But in Italy, Salazar saw certain defects: there was 
too much of Machiavelli, too little of the saints; too much national 
ambition, too little sense of the brotherhood of nations; too much 
militarism, and to support militarism, tariffs and taxes inordinately 
high. The reason for all this was fundamental: it was that Mussolini 
was not really a Christian, and endeavoured to put the State above the 
Universal Church. Oliveira Salazar, following Maeztu, insisted that the 
Catholic religion was the supreme criterion; and that no State could 
see the felicity of the chosen unless it looked first to the eternal values, 
and cultivated both the justice and the generosity which are inherent 
in the teaching of Christ. The ideal of Salazar was indeed so much like 
Italian Fascism as to be a corporative State disciplined by dictatorship : 
it differed from it in being neither militaristic nor aggressive; as a 
State among States, it sought to act as a Christian would act among 
Christians. Its plan was to do as it would be done by” (Salazar, 
Doctrine and Action, p. 157). An account of the machinery of Portu- 
guese Government as set up. by Dr. Salazar was given in The Bulletin 
of International News of October 3rd last (Royal Institute of Interna- — 
tional Affairs, rs.). A full text in English of the constitution has been 
issued in Lisbon by S. P. N. (Secretariado da Propaganda Nacional). 

The principle is that a President is elected by the people; that he 
chooses any citizen to be a Minister in the Government ; that there is — 
an elected National Assembly ; but—this is the interesting thing— 
there is associated with it a Corporativé Chamber “‘ composed of repre- 
sentatives of local autonomous bodies and social interests.” The — 
members of the Corporative Chamber directly represent the interests — 
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of a particular profession or section of the people. A bill affecting the 
particular interests of any such profession or section must first be sub- 
mitted to the Corporative Chamber for an expert opinion of it. The 
démocratic sanction is that the President (who himself chooses the 
Government) must be elected every seven years. Unity of drive and of 
policy is secured by the large powers invested in the President. Tech- 
nical efficiency is secured by the fact that all legislation must first be 
approved by an expert body elected by the professions, trades, interests 
chiefly affected. Legislation affecting transport, mining, fishing, bank- 
ing, etc., must first be submitted to experts chosen by the citizens 
engaged in transport, mining, fishing, banking. Moreover, the broad 
principles of government are laid down in the constitution itself. For 
instance: “‘ The State shall ensure the constitution and protection of 
the family as the source of the maintenance and development of the 
race’; “ Public opinion is a fundamental element of the politics and 
administration of the country”; “the instruction furnished by the 
State, besides instilling new physical vigour and improving the intel- 
lectual faculties, aims at the formation of character, of professional 
values as well as of every moral and civic virtue, the former in accord- 
ance with the traditional principles of Christian doctrine and morals, 
of the country.”’ The United Nations may have little to learn in state- 
craft from Germany, Japan or even Italy. They may learn something 
from Portugal : and may be encouraged thereto by the remarkable fact 
that the “ perpetual ’’ Anglo-Portuguese Alliance has weathered all the 
storms since it was signed by Edward III and Ferdinand in 1373. The 
study of foreign affairs should benefit home affairs. For instance : 
could not British democracy, while retaining its excellent advantages 
of a constitutional Monarchy and of elastic individualism, add to the 
“ counting of noses” the expert “ vetting ”’ of legislation ; and could 
not Christianity and the family be specifically featured as a national 
ideal, especially as our recent experience has proved that the violation 
‘of that ideal by Hitler and by others has been the chief cause of the 
world’s disasters ? 
GEORGE GLASGOW. 
November 11th, 1942. 
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ENGLAND IN 1940.* 


‘Few people know more about what was going on behind the scenes in 
1940 than Mr. George Bilainkin, and no historian of the greatest of all wars 
will be able to ignore his testimony. Here are copious extracts from his 
diary recording conversations, impressions and events.. The subject is 
England at war, but the picture is seen through spectacles of many tints. 
When we have finished this vivid and instructive book we feel acquainted 
with nearly all the members of the Diplomatic Corps in London, and it is a 
fascinating task to watch their reaction to the tremendous happenings of 
the time. The author possesses the enviable gift of making friends, and the 
photographs of him in company usually show him with a pleasant smile on 
his face. He realises that these representatives of many states are not only 


* Diary of a Diplomatic Correspondent. George Bilainkin. Allen & Unwin. 16s. 
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officials but men of flesh and blood. He paints them at home, tells us how ~ 
they looked, what they wore, what they ate, and is never afraid of supplying 
the details which help us to visualise them at work. _ 

Mr. Bilainkin introduces us to many friends, but if he has a hero it is the 
Russian Ambassador, a quiet, steady, thoughtful, courageous man. Mr. 
Maisky has known our frowns as well as our smiles, but throughout his long 
tenure of a very difficult post he has kept his balance and worked unweary- 
ingly for the co-operation of which Hitler is the principal architect. There is — 
an interesting snapshot of Litvinoff and Maisky in Geneva in September 1938. 
In answer to an inquiry by Mr. Butler, our Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and Lord de la Warr as to where Russia stood in regard to the 
expected clash between Germany and Czechoslovakia, they stated that she 
would act if France, as arranged in the Franco-Soviet Alliance, came to the 
aid of Prague, and proposed a conference of the three Powers. Mr. Butler 
promised to report to his chief, but nothing more was heard of the plan and 
a day or two later Czechoslovakia was thrown to the Nazi wolves by Daladier — 
and Chamberlain. The story of the unsuccessful negotiations between 
London and Moscow in the summer of 1939 has never been told, and we must 
suspend judgment till the documents appear, but Mr. Bilainkin lifts a corner 
of the curtain when he quotes Molotoff’s angry exclamation to Mr. Seeds : 
“You have cheated us and want to go on cheating us, but we are not 
imbeciles.’”’ The Russian Ambassador never spoke like that, for he remarked 
that he had learned to be very patient with the British; yet he evidently 
felt that progress towards an understanding was unlikely so long as Neville 
Chamberlain and Lord Halifax were at the helm. 

Very different is the portrait of the American Ambassador whom we 
welcomed with open arms shortly before the war, and who vanished without 
the usual official farewells—a disappointing and disappointed man. The 
Kennedy mystery is not cleared up, though the author liked him and is 
convinced of his good will. Perhaps as an Irishman he lacked understanding 
of our Anglo-Saxon toughness, and he made no effort to conceal his pessi- 
mism. He is not to be blamed for wishing to keep his country out of the war, 
for most of his countrymen shared that desire. But he was certainly not a 
suitable representative of President Roosevelt, who realised from the outset 
that we were fighting America’s battle before she began to fight it for herself. — 
When France collapsed it was the Russian, not the American, Ambassador 
who spoke comforting words. ‘‘ I should say that, for the defence of Britain, 
you hold eight cards out of ten if you play them properly, determinedly.” 

Mr. Bilainkin is not a hanging judge, but he can blame as well as praise. 
Poland, in his opinion, was unfortunate in her Foreign Minister, Colonel 
Beck, who, during his visit to London at Easter 1939, expressed his confidence 
that Poland could successfully invade East and West Prussia if war broke 
out ; that Polish cavalry was a match for German mechanised troops ; and 
that Russian aid would be unnecessary. That a Pole should hate the Russians 
was natural enough, but it was obvious to everyone outside Poland that she 
had no chance if she stood alone against the German aggressor. England’s — 
help could only be small and slow, and after France’s abject display at 
Munich no reliance could be placed on her by her allies. King Leopold comes 
out equally badly, if we are to accept the story of a member of the French 
Embassy after the Belgian collapse. “‘ King Leopold has been bad-tem- 
peredly stupid for a long time. Always refused staff conversations, even after 
the defeat of Poland, when, the subject being mentioned, he was rude to our 
Ambassador and a new one was sent. Our generals have had nothing but 
trouble with him since the invasion of Belgium. As soon as Bruges and Ghent 
were threatened by the Germans, and the French Generals suggested that the 
towns should be defended, Leopold disagreed. Wanting to save the towns, he 
made the troops retire.’’ In reading this severe judgment on Leopold we 
reflect that the French authorities, political and military, are also open to 
criticism. Corbin, the French Ambassador, is portrayed without sympathy. 
Tilea, the Roumanian Minister, is obviously a favourite, and there is a 
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finished portrait of that eminent and picturesque figure, the Belgian Am- 
bassador. The gem of the book is that in February 1938 Mussolini told 
Lord Cavan: “I love England.” The astonishing thing is not that the Duce 
lied, but that anyone in England believed him. 

G. P. G. 


HITLER’S SPEECHES. 


Two thousand pages, or three-quarters of a million words, from the 
scholarly pen of Professor Baynes* will add their monumental weight one 
day to Hitler’s conscience. The spate of his spoken word mathematically is 
measured by this spate of documentation, which in its turn would need more 
paper than the Controller would give, if it were to be adequately reviewed. 
The bibliographical and other notes added at the end of this work, nearly 
300 pages of small type, would in themselves constitute a fat volume. 

What is one to say of such industry as Professor Baynes’s, such thorough- 
ness, such objectivity, such utter disregard of the paper shortage, in such 
a cause? There is no longer any excuse for the English-speaking world to 
misunderstand Hitler. In these volumes are to be found all the ideas, tactical 
pronouncements, inmost thoughts that have ever fallen from those lips. They 
are carefully catalogued, indexed, marshalled according to subjects, con- 
stitutional, religious, political, military and the like. They are recorded in 
chronological order so that Hitler’s evolution from the time he was in 
hospital at the end of the last war up to the outbreak of the new war which is 
his ghastly monument can be traced, analysed and judged. 

To sit down and read through these volumes from cover to cover would 
be to compete with Hitler himself in tireless and crazy fanaticism. Thanks 
however to a really magnificent index Professor Baynes’s evidence—which 
is surely the last word on the subject—can be used without danger of nausea. 
We can look up all the familiar things: “Germany has no intention of 
attacking other peoples ”’ (April 1st, 1939, p - 985) ; ““ There must be a German 
Church. Religion cannot be leaner» (p. 1808), etc. We can look up 
his early ideas of Christianity (“ My feeling as a Christian points me to my 
Lord and Saviour as a fighter,” p. 19) which derived wholly from his hatred of 
the Jews and from his insane racialism. We can find out exactly what he has 
said about armaments, about Germany’s “ refusal ’’ to enter the armaments 
race, about his desire for friendship with England, about colonies, about 
Marxism and National Socialism, about democracy, about oratory. We can 
discover the secret of the quasi- and pseudo-mysticism with which he fired 
a nation with his own madness and led them and others to destruction. His 
outpourings have not been wholly bad; small good has been mixed with 
the dominant bad in his torrential verbiage. The intellectual who informs 
himself from these volumes will have a greater detail in his mental picture 
_of Hitler than the backswoodsman who has read neither Mein Kampf nor 
any.of his speeches: but the picture will be the same, that of a man who, 
as it were, has become the head of a human boil, the boil of the world’s 
wickedness, and has concentrated in himself the venom that has poisoned the 
world. The boil, as is the way of boils, will burst, and a chastened world will 
be given the opportunity, by healthy ways of life, of guarding against its 
repetition. 

/ GEORGE GLASGOW. 


CIVILISATION AND THE NATION.+ 


Dr. Oakeley, as shown in her previous books, holds that the creative 
personality of individuals has brought forth civilisation. But personality, 
she emphasises, when attributed to nations “ become false if used as more 
than an analogy to indicate something which it is difficult to define.” The 

* Hitler's Speeches. An English translation of representative passages arranged under 


subjects and edited by Norman H. Baynes. 2 vols. Oxford University Press. 50s. net. 
t Should Nations Survive? By Dr. Hilda D. Oakeley. George Allen & Unwin. 6s. 
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inspiration of that something derives from the past history of the nation A 


that is from membership in a “ historic community,” which entails partner- 
ship in its experience past as well as present. In order to preserve the future 
existence of their nation, ordinary individuals to-day are empowered not 


only to sacrifice their own lives but to “‘ endure the unendurable, to transcend — 


the limits which seem set to human nature.” Of the evils that infest national- 
ism, particularly in recent times, the author is painfully aware, but insists that 
idealists should strive to purify, not obliterate, its potent inspiration. 


Nationalism has fallen into disrepute because the nation has been identified — 


with its instrument of government, the state, “‘ wielded by individuals who 
desire power for their own satisfaction.” The nation, Dr. Oakeley thinks, 
has determined the nature of the state and not vice versa; and she con- 
vincingly illustrates that nations, that is “ historic communities,’ can exist 
apart from the “‘ power ”’ which certain writers have declared essential. 

The progress of civilisation, it is maintained, depends on new relations 
between nations, demanding an “ increase of personality” or “ originative 
power ”’ in many, not a few, individuals, whose “ true self ” (or “ soul ’’) has 
been freed “‘ in becoming conscious of value.”” Such may be the result, the 


author hopes, “‘ of the tremendous experiences of the present age,” just as, 


men displayed “ terrific new energy ’’ when they emerged from “a com- 
paratively static stage to the dynamic movement towards civilisation.”’ But 
the creative inspiration can no longer be confined to the minority: and in 
order that ‘‘ the multitude themselves in all lands ” should co-operate, plans 
for the future must ensure “ conditions and measures ” which are favourable 
to the higher development of personality. That “a common mind ” due to 
a common purpose can be achieved by international groups of individuals the 
author illustrates by citing successful undertakings of the League of Nations ; 
but the causes of the League’s failure to maintain peace are inadequately 
indicated and vital factors ignored. 

Because this generation has the “‘ profoundest realisation of the evils of the 
conditions to be altered ” it is morally bound, the author considers, to plan 
for their alteration. But she is impressed by “ the relations of the successive 
generations, the relativity of value to the conscious self, and the passing age.” 
Our outlook, it is emphasised, cannot be transferred unaltered to those who 
succeed us nor can we foresee the results of events. The convictions of their 
fathers have been repudiated by Vichy Frenchmen to-day ; while modern 
Greeks in their defence of freedom can revert to the spirit which inspired 
ancient Greeks. In history so far, it is noted, “ the destructive force * of the 
powerful and corrupt personality ‘“‘ appears to have had much greater scope 
than the force of personality in its true form.” The range and depth of Dr. 
Oakeley’s studies intensify her perception of problems besetting the fulfil- 
ment of her vision, so her faith in it is the more impressive. Progress, she 
concludes, however difficult, is not impossible. “That the unparalleled 
greatness ‘of the issue may call forth greatness in those who face it does not 
seem too extravagant a hope.” 

D. P. H. 


THE RACIAL MYTH.* 


Future historians of our civilisation will undoubtedly be puzzled at the 
success of the racial theory in a’so-called scientific age and amongst a nation 
that used to be foremost in scientific achievement. It is indeed strange that 
the Germans should have swallowed the racial nonsense which is ridiculed 
by every serious anthropologist outside Germany, but the explanation is 
most probably very simple: the racial theory is nothing but the revival of 
ancient tribal superstitions and Germany, unfortunately for herself and the 
world, has reverted to an extremely crude form of tribalism. 

The distinguished Swedish biologist Gunnar Dahlberg deals with the 
biological and anthropological aspects of the racial theory in an extremely 
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stimulating and scientific way. According to the translator, he is one of the 
six living people who know most about heredity, and he certainly manages 
to write about this extremely difficult subject in a clear and precise manner. 
As I am not a biologist or indeed very familiar with recent researches into 
the laws of heredity I can only deal with the political and sociological aspects 
of the racial theory with which, however, Professor Dahlberg is little con- 
cerned. It is evident that we have to learn a great deal before we can say 
that we have mastered the problem of heredity, and it is equally obvious that 
people too often discuss the race problem without the least elementary 
acquaintance with the principles of inheritance. This book will certainly 
help people who are interested in the racial problem to acquire that know- 
ledge. Everybody who has even a most superficial acquaintance with the 
extensive literature on the subject of race knows that an incredible amount 
of nonsense has been written about it, and that there is virtually no agree- 
ment on any fundamental problem by any two writers. 

The concept of race is an extremely vague one and has been defined 
differently by almost every “‘ racialist.’’ Professor Dahlberg points out that 
there is really only one thing people are agreed about, namely that there are 
essential differences between different racial groups but that nobody really 
knows what these differences are. While it cannot, of course, be denied that 
there are differences, he maintains that most people confound two quite 
different conceptions of races: a pseudo-historical one and a biological one. 
He comes to the conclusion that the assumption that pure races such as the 
Nordic exist, or have ever existed, is purely a hypothesis which has little 
scientific basis. As the entire Nazi Weltanschauwng, with all its social, eco- 
nomic and political consequences, is based on that erroneous hypothesis, it 
is not difficult to show that the whole arrogant structure of National Socialism 
has no scientific foundation whatsoever. Unfortunately the fact remains that 
a powerful and dangerous movement has been developed by unscrupulous 
men who care just as little about scientific truth as about established and 
accepted moral values. It is not the first time in history that wrong and 
untenable ideas have moved men and influenced the fate of mankind ; indeed 
myth has often proved stronger than truth, at least in the short run. | 

The racial theory as a dangerous political myth is not within the province 
of the biologist. It can only be understood as a part of a gigantic moral and 
social crisis through which our generation is passing and of which German 
tribalism is only one, though perhaps the most significant, expression. 
German racialism is nothing but a particularly vicious form of modern im- 
perialism, and its pseudo-scientific trappings matter comparatively little. 
The Jewish problem in particular, which is really the core of German racial- 
ism, is not a racial but a moral and social problem. The conception of the 
pure master race is scientifically untenable, but it was developed in a Europe 
mad with fear, riddled with internal dissension, and prone to all sorts of 
hallucinations. If we cure the patient, only then shall we get rid of myths 
and mass delusions and establish a sane world in which science, for which 


Dahlberg makes such an eloquent appeal, will come into its own. x 
; R. ARIS. 


PRINCE HENRY OF PRUSSIA.* 


Very little has hitherto been written in English about Frederick the 
Great’s most notable brother, Prince Henry, but by this interesting and 
scholarly volume Professor Easum has not only brought out his great 
services to his country during some of its most critical years, but also added 
greatly to our understanding of Frederick himself asasoldier and astatesman. 
Based on what appears to be an almost exhaustive study of the ample German 
materials for the period, besides side-lights from English, French, Austrian 

as well as American sources, this book is even more distinguished by the 


* Pyince Henry of Prussia, Brother of Frederick the Great. By Chester V. Easum. 
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author’s attractive gift of narrative and sound judgment. While keeping 
Prince Henry always, as is fitting in a biography, in the centre of the picture, 


and giving full credit to the often overlooked services of the prince to Prussia q 


and Frederick himself, he never makes the mistake, so tempting to some 
biographers, of allowing him to overshadow his far greater brother, both as 
statesman and soldier. That is not to say that in some details of strategy 
and tactics, and even of statesmanship, he does not occasionally bring out 
that Prince Henry was sometimes right as against his brother’s intuitions ; 


but in the main this book tends only to emphasise Frederick’s pre-eminent 


genius. 

In the War of the Austrian Succession Henry was too young to be given 
an important part; but in the Seven Years War he was entrusted with 
responsible commands, subject always, of course, to Frederick’s over-ruling 
instructions. Incapable of Frederick’s lightning strokes, he nevertheless, by 
cautious and well-thought-out ‘strategy, more than once pulled out of the 
fire the king’s chestnuts, endangered by more risky strokes of genius. But 
even in these critical campaigns, when the very existence of the Prussian 
State seemed at times to be at stake, the characteristically acrid criticisms 
of the king and the prince’s obstinate caution on several occasions all but 
brought Henry to retire in dudgeon to his tent. Fortunately for the State 
this danger was averted, and by the peace of Hubertsburg Prussia, in spite 
of some crushing defeats and thanks partly to Russia’s sudden volte-face, but 
still more to Frederick’s and Henry’s courage in the darkest days, was left 
with all her possessions intact. 

After this war Prince Henry’s chief service to his brother was in cementing 
the alliance with Catherine the Great, whereby Frederick was for the time 
being freed from the Russian menace, one of his most persistent bugbears, 
and also obtained a useful share of territory in the first partition of Poland. 
This was the last service Henry was able to render to the king. Frederick 
thereafter took his brother less and less into his confidence, and Henry 
responded by a bitter animosity which, as the author says, he “ thrust upon 
strangers and shocked and offended distinguished foreigners by parading it 
before them.” It was during this last period that the extraordinary approach 
was made to the prince through von Steuben, then living in New York, that 
he should accept the offer made to him by a discontented section of the 
Federalists of the post of Regent or Stadtholder of the new republic. The 
prince naturally declined. 

After Frederick the Great’s death in 1786 Henry tried to put some back- 
bone into his unworthy successor Frederick William II, but with little result. 
Sympathising with the French Revolution, at any rate in its early stages, he 
vainly tried to persuade the new king to abstain from fighting France. So, 
finding himself a mere cypher in Prussian politics, he lived his own life in his 
retreat at Rheinsberg, apart from his wife, entertaining chosen friends and 
erecting monuments of past glories, until his death in August 1802. Alto- 
gether this is a most important and interestingly written book, throwing 
new light, at any rate for English-speaking readers, on a most important 
Peas of the Prussian Monarchy. 

BAsIL WILLIAMS. 


THE BIRTHRATE.* 


The question of a falling birthrate and a resultant ageing population has 
been the subject of much discussion for some time past. A number of books 
have been published on the subject, as the bibliography shows, and a very 
_ large number of articles either in reviews or in the daily press. It is therefore 
not quite correct to say that “‘ few books have appeared on this problem 
and that they have generally been technical and difficult for the average 
reader to understand.”’ Any book dealing with the birthrate must necessarily 
be to some extent technical and statistical, but quite naturally a book written 
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for the general public must be of a simpler character than an academic 
treatise. Mrs. Sidney Webb, in a brief preface, says that the fall in the birth- 
_ rate which is characteristic of the first decade of the twentieth century is not 
_ due to a “‘ natural cause,’ or as some people prefer to call it ‘“‘ the Will of 
God,” but is a deliberate decision of a very large number of married people 
to limit the birth of a new generation by scientific and mechanical means. 

In the first chapter the statement is made “ we cannot discuss the problem 
of population objectively if we persist in using our present standards and 
elevate material things above the people and treat the National Debt as of 
more consequence than the quantity and quality of ourcitizens.’’ Even while 
this book was being written a change had appeared in our view with regard 
to the National Debt. Important steps have also been taken in the direction 
of eliminating poverty, but there is much truth in the contention that 
luxury consumption has been regarded in the past as a measure of the social 
status of the individual. The second half of the book, which discusses the 
causes of the birthrate decline, deals with such questions as why do the rich 
return the lowest birthrate, why has voluntary parenthood meant smaller 
families, why should there be this reluctance to reproduce ? The answer given 
is that the decline of the birthrate is a strike fundamentally directed against 
a competitive social and economic system. One sentence will suffice to show 
what is conceived to be the solution of the problem. ‘‘ We have got progres- 
sively to eradicate the profit motive from society : we have to go forward 
to a real economic democracy based on co-operative values, and we must 
offer something more compelling than the goal of economic prosperity.” In 
a later sentence it is stated that we must build a new concept of social values 
and create conditions in which people would desire children as an enhance- 
ment of individual dignity and communal happiness. 

The authors quote from Masaryk a sentence which sums up the whole 
situation. “‘ Civilised man is ever seeking health and happiness, yet is 
unhappy and unhealthy. With all his civilisation he is painfully lacking in 
culture.’’ How are we to obtain values which will build up family life and 
not through competition break it down? The answer given is that we should 
' first develop a social and economic atmosphere in which the right policy 
can succeed and in which parents will wish to have children. Let us agree, 
and let us agree also that if internationally we could have this right policy 
wars would be unnecessary, but behind all this argument there is “‘ the lack 
of culture.” Without the right kind of education there can be little hope that 
we shall have the right policy, and the case would be more convincing if 
greater stress had been laid upon the importance of education, both national 
and international. All the measures, and they are many, which have been 
suggested to remedy the causes of declining fertility must necessarily fail 
until a truly educated democracy makes possible a standard of living which 
promises not only’comfort but happiness for all. 

Percy ALDEN. 


* * * * * 


Remembrance: An Autobiography, by H. J. Massingham (Batsford, 
Ios. 6d.), is at once a record and a sermon. The narrative reveals a refined, 
thoughtful, studious man, not overburdened with vitality, who was born in 

_a milieu unsuited to his temperament and ideology. While his father, the 
famous journalist, loved the busy life of Fleet Street not less than Dr. Johnson 
himself, the son was little interested in the political drama and came to 
detest the urbanisation, industrialisation and mechanisation of modern 
England. It took many years to find his true vocation as an interpreter of the 
countryside, with its historic and prehistoric background, its restful beauty, 
its birds and beasts. Though he has written on literature his goddess is 
Nature, and he summons us to join.in worship at her shrine. His chief 
_ teacher was Hudson, whom he hails as the greatest of naturalists. His readers 
will sympathise with him in the accident which deprived him of a leg and 


} 
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ended the delightful wanderings which bore fruit in many books. Passing — 
from autobiography to doctrine we find ourselves in a controversial field. 
We took a wrong turn in 1846, he argues, sacrificing the country to the town, — 
breaking with the continuity of history, handing ourselves over to the money 
power ; yet it is never too late to mend. His gospel is: Back to the country, | 
back to nature, back to the simple life and simple wants of our forefathers, 
back to the tilling of the soil, the oldest and best occupation for body and 
soul! The highest marks are allotted to the men who, by precept and practice, 
are striving to recapture the secrets of the past, to supply our elementary 
material needs, to create the conditions of a happy and healthy life. Mr. — 
Massingham is at his best in the exposition of ideals which he thoroughly 
understands. He is less convincing in his sweeping denunciations of systems 
and standpoints too remote from his field of vision and experience to be 
objectively or authoritatively assessed. His book, enriched as it is with many 
charming illustrations, will appeal equally to dwellers in town and country ~ 
alike. 


* * * * * 


The admirable pamphlet by Mr. F. W. Hirst, Pressing Problems and 
Fashionable Fallacies of Political Economy (published by the Cobden Club, 
Dunford House, Midhurst, Sussex. 1942. Sixpence), constitutes a brief 
guide to the science of political economy as it should be practised in our day. 
In the space of nineteen pages it defines the meaning and scope of political 
economy ; gold, silver, and paper money ; wealth and capital; the nature 
of private property and profits ; exposes the current fallacies ; explains the 
existence of scarcity and want in a world of potential plenty ; the interplay — 
of supply and demand; examines the arguments of Communists and 
Socialists ; defines customs duties for revenue and protection ; the rules of 
taxation ; exposes the false arguments for a protective tariff; deals with 
Mr. Bevin’s theories ; with the distribution of wealth ; with money wages and 


real wages; and with the doctrines of expenditure, taxation, and debt. 7 
Mr. Hirst points out that there is extreme need for sound principles to be © 


observed at the present time, all the more that forthe year to end March 31st, 
1943, our expenditure is estimated to be £5,286 million, whereas what is to 


be obtained by taxation is £2,361 million, so that a good deal more than half L | 


of our expenditure will have to be borrowed and added to the national debt. 


Mr. Hirst is clearly of opinion that the system of regulating and licensing — : 


trade imports and exports, which after the last war was dropped in the 
summer of 1919, should be abandoned now as soon as possible. He feels that 


“ the conflict between tax eaters and taxpayers may prove to be at least as ~ 


long and as bitter as it was after the war with Napoleon.’ That struggle 
lasted, we may recall, from 1815 to 1842. Let us hope that it will not be so | 
prolonged in our day. At any rate this pamphlet is a first blow struck on the | 
side of right. . a 
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* * * * * 


Treitschke’s The Origins of Prussianism, admirably translated by Eden 


_and Cedar Paul (Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d.), is the first English version of the — 


long essay written in 1862 when the author was only twenty-eight. Though 
a Saxon, he was as conscious of the German mission in north-eastern Europe — 
as any citizen of Danzig or Konigsberg. The story of the rise and fall of the 
Teutonic Knights, of the founding of Marienburg, their great fortress-palace — 
on the Vistula, of their ceaseless wars with the Slavs, is told with great spirit. — 
There is no attempt to conceal the harsher features of their rule, for the 
famous historian, who would have been a soldier but for his deafness, was no 
sentimentalist. The translators contribute an interesting preface to this little _ 
book, which is at once a historical study and a profession of faith in the 

destiny of Prussia. ~ ia 
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